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Dear  School-to- Work  Colleague: 


The  process  of  moving  from  schooling  to  working,  from  childhood  to  adulthood,  is  a  difficult 
one  for  all  of  us  and  for  all  of  our  children.  For  some,  it  is  an  almost  overwhelming  challenge. 
Too  many  young  people  either  never  finish  school  or  graduate  without  the  real  skills  for 
working  or  continuing  to  learn.  Too  many  of  our  youth  leave  formal  schooling  without  any 
relevant  work  experience  and  lacking  the  ability  to  connect  with  employers  in  a  difficult  labor 
market.  It  will  take  the  best  efforts  from  all  of  us  to  create  systems  that  can  do  a  better  job  of 
preparing  all  youth  for  the  responsibilities  of  adult  life. 

Our  work  in  building  a  school-to-work  system  tries  to  make  those  connections.  It  is  an 
ambitious  and  challenging  effort.  Yet  we  are  already  able  to  observe  from  existing  practice  how 
and  why  students  can  be  better  connected  with  work-based  opportunities. 

This  manual  provides  local  partnerships  and  program  operators  baseline  information  on 
'connecting  activities'  within  the  context  of  school-to-work  programs.  To  better  understand  the 
nature  of  connecting  activities,  the  Massachusetts  Office  for  School  to  Work  Transition  and  Bay 
State  Skills  Corporation  (BSSC)  explored  some  of  the  nation's  leading  school-to-work  efforts 
to  identify  connecting  activities  that  are  essential  for  student  success.  While  the  initial 
publication  was  primarily  intended  for  Massachusetts  practitioners,  we  recognize  that  the 
information  is  valuable  for  a  wider  audience.  Accordingly,  BSSC  has  agreed  to  disseminate  the 
manual  nationally. 

We  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  work  done  on  this  publication  by  many  people,  especially 
those  practitioners  whose  professional  efforts  are  devoted  to  connecting  students  to  school  and 
work  learning.  We  especially  recognize  the  contributions  of  Alex  Hoffinger  and  Charles 
Goldberg,  who  directed  the  research  and  writing,  Bill  Diehl,  Kyle  Douglas,  Ephraim  Weisstein, 
and  Ann  Wheeler  of  BSSC;  Terry  Grobe  of  the  Brandeis  University  Center  for  Human 
Resources;  and  the  conceptual  support  and  guidance  of  William  Spring,  co-chair  of  the 
Massachusetts  Executive  Committee  for  School-to- Work  Transition  and  vice  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

The  school-to-work  effort  represents  a  major  collaboration  across  many  stakeholders.  Our 
vision  is  ambitious  and  the  scale  of  the  work  ahead  is  challenging.  We  appreciate  the  support 
and  leadership  of  our  many  partners,  and  look  forward  to  working  with  them  all  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 


Erik  Butler 
President 

Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 


Executive  Director 

Massachusetts  Office  for  School  to  Work 
Transition 
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INTRODUCTION 


1  _ 

Career  Programs:  A  User 's  Manual  is 
a  handbook  for  people  involved  in  the 
development  of  school-to-work  initia- 
tives in  communities  and  regions 
across  Massachusetts  and  the  country. 
Its  purpose  is  to  offer  practical  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  design  and  implement 
the  connecting  activities  component  of 
school-to- work  programs.  The  manual 
also  gives  many  examples  of  how 
people  around  the  country  have  solved 
some  of  the  key  problems  of  starting  and  maintain- 
ing their  local  school-to-work  pathways. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  first  eight  states  to  be 
awarded  a  state-level  "Implementation  Grant"  under 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1994 
(STWOA).  In  response  to  the  award  announcement, 
Local  Partnerships  have  formed  around  the  state, 
each  partnership  consisting  of  employers,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  post-secondary  institutions,  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  a  variety  of  other  stakeholders. 
Under  the  aegis  of  these  Local  Partnerships,  the  lo- 
cal businesses  in  each  area  will  play  a  critical  role  in 
developing  and  operating  an  effective  system  of  edu- 
cational and  career  pathways  for  all  of  the  students 
in  their  area. 

The  formation  of  these  Local  Partnerships  are 
milestone  achievements,  but  in  many  respects,  they 
are  only  a  start.  School-to-work  programs,  or  school- 
to-career  (STC)  programs,  as  we  call  them  in  this 
manual,  today  enroll  a  very  small  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  STC  systems  throughout  the  country  are 
still  in  their  early  stages.  The  challenge  now  is  to  de- 
sign and  implement  STC  programs  that  can  serve 
many  more  students  and  employers.  With  the 
STWOA  as  the  impetus,  educators  are  reaching  out 
to  employers  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before. 
Stronger  partnerships  among  schools  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  are  being  forged.  Program  op- 
erators are  considering  ways  to  provide  more  com- 
prehensive services  to  students. 

The  success  or  failure  of  these  efforts  to  expand 
upon  current  programs  and  to  launch  new  STC  ini- 
tiatives will  rest  on  the  strength  of  the  linkages 
among  the  students,  educators,  employers,  parents, 
and  other  community  partners  who  together  partici- 


pate in  STC  programs  and  systems.  These  linkages 
and  linking  functions — or  connecting  activities,  as 
the  STWOA  calls  them — are  a  central  priority  for 
all  STC  practitioners. 

This  manual  addresses  three  key  questions  with 
respect  to  connecting  activities: 

•  What  are  the  main  connecting  tasks  that  must  be 
accomplished? 

•  What  are  some  effective  ways  to  perform  those 
tasks? 

•  What  kinds  of  organizational  structures  and  staff- 
ing patterns  are  most  suitable  to  the  performance 
of  the  necessary  tasks? 

These  topics  will  be  covered  in  detail  in  Sections 
2  through  8  of  the  User's  Manual.  In  the  rest  of  this 
introductory  section,  we  look  a  bit  more  closely  at 
what  is  meant  by  connecting  activities  and  offer 
some  general  guidelines  on  how  to  use  this  manual. 

Connecting  Activities  in  the  STWOA  and  in 
School-to-Career  Programs 

To  be  eligible  for  funding  under  the  STWOA.  a  pro- 
gram must  integrate  academic  and  occupational 
learning  and  link  secondary  and  post-secondary 
education.  It  must  also  contain  elements  that  are 
grouped  within  three  broad  categories:  school-based 
learning,  work-based  learning,  and  connecting  ac- 
tivities. School-based  learning  includes  career  ex- 
ploration and  counseling,  a  career  major,  study  that 
prepares  students  for  post-secondary  education  and 
helps  them  earn  a  skill  certificate,  periodic  assess- 
ments, and  helping  students  enter  further  training  or 
post-secondary  programs. 

Work-based  learning  refers  primarily  to  "a 
planned  program  of  job  training  and  work  experi- 
ences," coordinated  with  the  school-based  learning 
component  and  leading  to  the  award  of  a  skill  cer- 
tificate. It  also  includes  work  experience,  workplace 
mentoring,  instruction  in  general  workplace  compe- 
tencies, and  broad  instruction  in  "all  aspects"  of  an 
industry. 

Connecting  activities  are  the  third  main  compo- 
nent of  STC  programs.  According  to  the  STWt 1  \ 
(Section  104).  this  component  includes  the  follow- 
ing activities: 

•  Matching  students  with  the  w  ork-based  learning 
opportunities  of  emploj  ers; 
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•  Providing  a  school-site  mentor  to  act  as  a  liaison 
among  the  student,  the  employer,  the  school,  the 
parents,  and  other  community  partners; 

•  Providing  technical  assistance  to  employers  and 
other  parties  in  designing  work-  and  school- 
based  learning,  developing  counseling  and  case 
management  services,  and  training  school-site 
and  work-site  staff; 

•  Helping  schools  and  employers  to  integrate 
school-  and  work-based  learning  and  to  integrate 
academic  and  occupational  learning  into  the 
program; 

•  Encouraging  the  active  participation  of  employ- 
ers, in  cooperation  with  local  education  officials, 
in  the  implementation  of  the  work-based  and 
school-based  components; 

•  Helping  program  graduates  to  find  an  appropriate 
job,  continue  their  education,  or  enter  a  training 
program; 

•  Linking  participants  with  other  necessary  com- 
munity services; 

•  Collecting  and  analyzing  information  regarding 
post-program  outcomes; 

•  Linking  youth  development  activities  with  em- 
ployer and  industry  strategies  for  upgrading  the 
skills  of  their  current  workforce. 

A  look  at  this  list  reveals  why  the  concept  of 
"connecting  activities"  has  been  hard  for  many 
people  to  grasp:  it  is  a  category  containing  functions 
that  are  essential  to  program  success  but  cannot  be 
neatly  classified  under  either  school-based  or  work- 
based  learning.  Further  clouding  the  picture  is  that 
some  of  these  functions  pertain  to  direct  services 
and  program  operations,  while  others  speak  more  to 
the  building  and  maintaining  of  relationships  be- 
tween schools,  employers,  and  community  part- 
ners— relationships  that  are  central  to  the  success  of 
any  program. 

Another  complicating  factor  is  that  STC  pro- 
grams combine  elements  of  several  different  pro- 
gram types  that  connect  classroom  education  with 
workplace  experience  and  emphasize  applied  learn- 
ing: cooperative  education,  career  academies,  youth 
apprenticeship,  and  Tech  Prep,  to  name  a  few.  These 
models  vary  greatly  in  their  degree  of  employer  in- 
volvement and  intensity  of  work-based  learning, 
and  programs  supported  by  the  STWOA  will  mirror 
this  range.  As  a  result,  what  STC  practitioners  will 
actually  do  in  terms  of  the  linking  or  connecting 
functions  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  extent  of 
the  employer  role  in  a  given  STC  program  design. 


Nevertheless,  and  despite  the  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous scope  of  connecting  activities  and  the  variation 
in  program  models,  it  is  possible  to  shed  some 
much-needed  light  upon  the  subject.  To  begin  with, 
there  are  several  definable  core  connecting  func- 
tions that  are  common  to  all  STC  initiatives.  These 
functions  are  addressed  in  detail.  Furthermore,  we 
can  learn  a  great  deal  about  how  these  connecting 
functions  can  be  accomplished  from  experienced 
practitioners  across  a  wide  variety  of  program 
types.  The  expertise  and  insights  of  those  practitio- 
ners are  reflected  in  the  "how-to"  suggestions  and 
examples  of  program  practice  that  form  the  body  of 
this  publication. 

How  to  Use  This  Manual 

User-friendliness  has  been  a  guiding  principle  in  the 
development  of  this  manual.  While  it  may  be  read 
cover  to  cover,  it  is  mainly  intended  for  people  to 
pick  up  and  use  as  a  reference  on  one  aspect  or  an- 
other of  connecting  activities.  With  that  in  mind,  we 
have  written  each  section  and  sub-section  so  that  it 
can  be  used  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  manual. 
Each  includes  some  main  points,  most  of  which  are 
followed  by  examples  of  how  different  programs 
around  the  country  are  addressing  the  subject  in 
question.  Many  of  the  sub-sections  also  list  some 
"pointers  to  consider,"  some  additional  suggestions 
that  may  be  helpful  to  people  as  they  put  their  pro- 
grams together. 

A  word  of  caution  about  the  sequence  of  sec- 
tions. The  section  numbers  do  not  necessarily  refer 
to  the  order  in  which  tasks  need  to  be  accomplished. 
In  fact,  the  sections  deal  for  the  most  part  with  areas 
that  need  to  be  addressed  more  or  less  simulta- 
neously. For  example,  even  though  the  discussions 
about  building  collaborative  and  Local  Partnership 
structures  appear  in  Sections  4  and  7,  such  struc- 
tures must  be  in  place  for  many  of  the  tasks  dis- 
cussed in  preceding  sections  to  be  accomplished. 

A  few  words  are  also  in  order  about  the  subjects 
covered: 

•  Sections  2  and  3  address  ways  that  education 
professionals  can  reach  out  to  employers  and  en- 
gage them  in  a  wide  range  of  STC  efforts,  includ- 
ing such  activities  as  participating  in  the  design 
and  operation  of  work-based  learning  opportuni- 
ties, helping  to  develop  curriculum  that  links 
school-  and  work-based  learning,  defining 
workforce  needs  and  related  competencies,  and 
participating  in  career  awareness  and  career  ex- 
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ploration  activities.  Also  discussed  are  ways  that 
individual  students  and  employers  can  be  paired 
with  and  prepared  for  one  another. 

•  Section  4  discusses  how  to  sustain  the  connec- 
tions between  the  different  people  involved  in  the 
program  (students,  teachers,  employers,  parents, 
etc.)  and  between  the  different  "stakeholders"  in 
the  larger  school-to-career  partnership  effort  (stu- 
dents, parents,  K-12  systems,  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions, employers,  government  agencies,  com- 
munity-based organizations,  etc.).  These  connec- 
tions are  examined  primarily  on  two  different 
levels:  the  level  of  day-to-day  program  opera- 
tions, and  the  level  of  the  partnership  (the  col- 
laboration of  stakeholders  that  has  been  formed 
to  develop,  enable,  and  support  the  school-to-ca- 
reer initiative). 

•  In  Section  5,  we  examine  ways  to  facilitate  the 
transition  of  students  to  the  next  step  beyond 
high  school,  whether  it  be  direct  entry  into  the 
workforce,  enrollment  in  a  post-secondary  pro- 
gram, or  some  combination  of  the  two. 

•  Section  6  examines  ways  to  collect  data  about 
post-program  outcomes. 

•  In  Section  7,  we  discuss  ways  to  build,  manage, 
and  coordinate  the  local  collaborations  that  have 
been  formed  to  support  the  STC  initiative. 

•  In  Section  8  and  in  Appendix  A,  we  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  different  ways  that  system-wide  and 
programmatic  initiatives  can  and  should  be 
staffed  and  the  costs  of  such  efforts. 

•  Finally,  various  tools  and  forms  utilized  by  pro- 
grams around  the  country  appear  in  Appendix  B, 
and  a  glossary  of  STC  program  types  and  terms 
appears  in  Appendix  C. 

Staffing 

The  last  section,  entitled  "Staffing  Considerations," 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  merits  a  few  extra 
comments.  As  we  try  to  make  clear  throughout,  all 
school-to-career  programs  require  the  ongoing  pres- 
ence of  certain  key  staff  to  provide  services  to  stu- 
dents and  perform  the  vital  functions  of  developing 
and  managing  both  the  program  and  the  partnership. 
Because  STC  programs  differ  so  greatly  in  size  and 
approach,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  many  staff  will  be  needed, 
but  one  point  is  very  clear:  STC  program  responsi- 
bilities are  too  demanding  and  too  time-consuming 
to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  people  for  whom  they  are 
merely  add-on  functions.  They  must  be  a  significant 


part  of  the  job  description  of  one  or  more  people- 
people  we  call  "school-to-career  specialists." 

"Scaling  Up":  The  Importance  of  Full 
Business  Involvement 

Also  central  to  the  success  of  the  school-to-career 
effort,  and  in  bringing  STC  systems  "to  scale,"  is 
the  full  involvement  of  the  employer  community. 
The  practical  examples  we  use  to  illustrate  our 
points  throughout  the  manual  are  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  smaller-scale,  often  pilot  efforts.  A 
great  deal  more  work  must  be  done,  and  a  great 
many  more  employers  must  be  mobilized,  to  ex- 
pand those  programs  to  the  point  where  integrated 
school-based  and  work-based  learning  opportunities 
can  be  offered  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  stu- 
dent population. 

Even  at  the  beginning,  when  programs  are  oper- 
ating at  demonstration-program  size,  employers 
need  to  understand  that  they  are  part  of  an  ambi- 
tious, community-wide,  public-private  partner- 
ship— that  their  contribution,  though  it  may  be  mod- 
est at  first,  is  the  beginning  of  a  much  more  exten- 
sive effort,  which  will  not  succeed  without  their 
continued  commitment  to  its  success.  The  Local 
Partnerships  currently  taking  shape  in  Massachu- 
setts and  elsewhere  must  reflect  this  larger  vision, 
and  the  employers  who  jointly  lead  those  partner- 
ships must  understand  how  their  involvement  will 
contribute  to  making  that  vision  a  reality.  Employ- 
ers will  work  with  educators  to  design  programs,  ar- 
ticulate goals  and  ways  to  measure  their  achieve- 
ment, and  give  overarching  direction  to  all  such  ini- 
tiatives. Their  involvement  will  infuse  the  educa- 
tional experiences  of  young  people  with  real-world 
context  and  relevancy.  Equally  important,  employer 
staff  resources  will  augment  and  complement  the  re- 
sources committed  to  the  effort  by  the  education 
community. 

Serving  All  Students 

STC  practitioners  also  must  ensure  that  school-to- 
career  initiatives  serve  all  students.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  programs  should  serve  not  just  the 
"general  track"  student  or  "vocational"  student  but 
also  the  academically  talented  students,  students 
with  disabilities,  those  who  are  disadvantaged,  male 
and  female  students  who  wish  to  explore  nontradi- 
tional  occupations,  at-risk  students,  and  others.  We 
cite  programs  that  serve  certain  of  these  populations 
at  various  points;  there  are  numerous  others  not 
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mentioned.  These  programs  not  only  have  a  great 
deal  of  experience  serving  their  target  populations 
successfully,  but  they  also  offer  a  wealth  of  exper- 
tise more  generally  in  working  with  employers, 
school  staff,  and  students  on  a  range  of  issues  that 
are  generic  to  STC.  Nonetheless,  such  programs  are 
all  too  often  viewed  as  peripheral.  The  challenge  in 
each  locality  is  to  incorporate  them  into  a  single  in- 
tegrated system  and  to  draw  upon  their  expertise. 
Aside  from  the  strong  participation  of  the  employer 
community,  it  is  critical  that  Local  Partnerships 
fully  engage  community-based  organizations,  state 
and  local  agencies,  businesses,  and  other  entities 
that  serve  diverse  populations. 

Pulling  It  All  Together:  A  Coordinating 
Entity 

Giving  shape  to  the  vision  articulated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Local  Partnership  will  be  a  new  kind  of 
entity,  representing  the  interests  of  all  the  stakehold- 
ers, bridging  geographic  and  institutional  bound- 
aries, and  being  accountable  for  the  system  as  a 
whole.  This  entity,  whether  it  is  a  Private  Industry 
Council,  an  educational  institution  or  consortium,  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  some  other  existing  or 
new  organization  must  be  able  to  perform  the  coor- 
dinating functions  properly  and  have  the  trust  and 
commitment  of  all  the  partners. 

What's  Not  in  This  Manual? 

This  manual  does  not  explore  some  central  STC 
features — for  example,  classroom  curricula  that  in- 
tegrate occupational  and  academic  learning,  work- 
based  curricula  that  promote  academic  learning  and 
otherwise  tie  into  the  classroom,  what  we  mean  by 
"all  aspects"  of  an  industry,  and  so  on.  These  fea- 
tures fall  squarely  within  the  realm  of  the  STWOAs 
school-based  learning  and  work-based  learning 
components.  Also  not  covered  are  several  other  con- 
necting activities  that  are  spelled  out  in  the 
STWOA:  providing  technical  assistance,  data  analy- 
sis and  program  evaluation,  and  ties  between  STC 
programs  and  employer  strategies  for  upgrading  the 
skills  of  their  workers.  These  subjects  are  no  less 
important  but  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  docu- 
ment. 

Some  other  things  that  are  not  included  here  are 
in-depth  treatments  of  certain  subjects — for  ex- 
ample, service  learning  strategies  or  how  school-to- 
career  programs  can  be  made  to  work  effectively  for 
out-of-school  youth.  Also  missing  are  many  of  the 


possible  examples,  from  Massachusetts  and  across 
the  country,  of  innovative  and  effective  ways  to  ac- 
complish the  different  connecting  functions.  The  ex- 
amples that  do  appear  were  chosen  because  they  are 
good  illustrations  of  the  points  to  be  made,  not  be- 
cause they  are  the  only  illustrations  and  not  because 
they  are  the  best  illustrations.  Indeed,  because  STC 
programs  are  still  in  their  infancy,  it  is  premature  for 
the  most  part  to  hold-up  any  particular  program  or 
program  model  as  "the  one"  to  emulate. 

A  final  note  is  in  order  with  regard  to  the  refer- 
ences made  to  particular  programs  and  resources. 
While  we  cite  examples  from  around  the  country, 
there  is,  admittedly,  a  home-state  bias,  as  reflected 
in  the  number  of  references  we  make  to  Massachu- 
setts programs,  state  agencies,  and  local  or  regional 
organizations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lessons 
learned  apply  to  a  wide  range  of  circumstances.  We 
believe  they  are  as  applicable  outside  of  Massachu- 
setts as  they  are  within. 

A  Note  on  Terminology 

Our  use  of  the  term  school-to-career,  rather  than 
school-to-work  makes  it  apparent  that  the  use  of  ter- 
minology in  this  area  can  be  confusing.  We  chose 
the  first  of  the  two  because  we  believe  it  better  con- 
veys the  sense  that  these  programs  and  systems 
should  be  preparing  students  for  entry  into  career 
paths — not  just  an  entry-level  occupation — whether 
a  participant  in  an  STC  program  heads  straight  into 
full-time  employment  or  opts  for  additional  educa- 
tion and  training. 

At  various  points,  we  use  the  term  partnership. 
We  have  tried  for  the  most  part  to  reserve  the  use  of 
this  term  to  refer  to  Local  Partnerships,  meaning 
those  entities  that  are  responsible  for  federally  sup- 
ported programs  in  localities  and  whose  required 
and  desired  membership  is  defined  in  the  STWOA 
itself.  Where  we  have  not  so  restricted  ourselves, 
we  mean  education-employer-community  partner- 
ships in  their  common  sense — that  is,  collaborations 
in  the  design  and  implementation  of  STC  initiatives. 

Finally,  there  is  some  ambiguity  over  the  use  of 
the  term  mentor.  The  STWOA  states  that  each  stu- 
dent must  have  "a  school  site  mentor  to  act  as  a  liai- 
son" between  the  student  and  all  school,  employer, 
and  community  participants.  In  addition,  the 
STWOA  requires  workplace  mentoring.  This  term 
is  often  confused  with  other  kinds  of  community- 
based  or  school-related  mentoring  programs,  in- 
volving adults  who  volunteer  their  time  as  advisors 
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and  role  models  for  students.  For  purposes  of  clar- 
ity, we  address  the  school  site  mentor  requirement 
in  our  discussion  of  services  provided  to  students  in 
STC  programs  by  various  staff,  especially  school- 
to-career  specialists  and  teachers.  We  rarely  use  the 
term  workplace  mentor,  but  when  we  do  so,  we 
mean  employer  staff  who  play  a  defined  role  in  a 
student's  program  of  work-based  learning.  Finally, 
for  adult  volunteers  who  serve  as  advisors  and  role 
models,  we  use  the  term  volunteer  mentors. 
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LINKING  WITH  EMPLOYERS 


Although  schools  and  other  educational  organizations  often  have  relationships  with  the  business 
community,  those  connections  rarely  involve  a  structured  work-based  learning  component. 
Moreover,  business  people  and  educators  inhabit  worlds  that  are  truly  quite  different.  Much 
effort  is  required  to  bridge  the  divide  between  the  two  cultures. 

This  section  of  the  User's  Manual  describes  some  practical  ways  to  link  up  with  employers  and 
lay  the  groundwork  for  deeper  school-to-career  collaborations.  More  specifically,  forging  strong 
links  with  employers  involves  active  networking,  making  the  case  to  employers  by  speaking  to 
their  interests,  stating  clearly  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  making  it  easier  for  employers  to 
become  involved  in  the  partnership  in  a  number  of  ways. 


NETWORKING  TO  BRING  EMPLOYERS 
ON  BOARD 

1.  Use  existing  contacts. 

Networking  is  mostly  a  matter  of  building  a  chain 
of  personal  relationships.  The  first  links  in  that 
chain  are  the  contacts  you  already  have.  These  will 
lead  you  to  further  contacts  and,  eventually,  to  a 
larger  circle  of  businesses  from  which  to  recruit  the 
members  of  the  partnership.  Employers  who  are  al- 
ready working  with  schools  in  some  capacity  are  an 
excellent  place  to  begin. 

Examples: 

a.  Staff  at  Roosevelt  Renaissance  2000  (Portland, 
OR)  surveyed  teachers  to  identify  employers  they 
knew  and  canvassed  parents  and  students  to  find 
out  about  their  community  contacts. 

b.  At  Shawsheen  Valley  Technical  High  School 
(Billerica,  MA),  the  placement  coordinator  began 
generating  job  leads  through  cold-calling,  perus- 
ing help-wanted  ads,  and  contacting  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  now  has  a  large  network  of 
employer  contacts  and  continues  to  enlarge  that 
network  by  participating  regularly  in  functions  of 
the  Chamber  and  other  activities. 

c.  Taking  networking  to  a  new  level,  the  coordina- 
tor of  the  Spokane,  WA,  Student  Career  Opportu- 
nity Paths  in  Education  (S.C.O.P.E.)  program  is  a 
member  of  20  community  boards,  through  which 
he  raises  the  program's  visibility,  learns  about 
employer  needs,  and  suggests  student  projects. 


2.  Find  a  champion. 

Program  operators  around  the  country  have  found 
that  employers  are  most  likely  to  be  sold  on  the 
school-to-career  concept  when  they  are  approached 
by  other  employers  who  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
program.  As  you  network,  be  on  the  lookout  for  po- 
tential "champions,"  business  people  who  really 
buy  into  the  concept  and  are  willing  to  help  you  sell 
it  to  others. 

Example: 

The  President  of  Cook  Specialty  Company 
(Green  Line,  PA)  became  a  strong  advocate  for 
STC  and  now  plays  a  critical  lead  role  in  recruit- 
ing fellow  employers  in  the  precision  metalwork- 
ing  industry  to  participate  in  the  region's  Penn- 
sylvania Youth  Apprenticeship  Program  effort. 

3.  Use  employer  associations,  state  agencies, 
and  other  organizations. 

Private  Industry  Councils  (in  Massachusetts,  the 
Regional  Employment  Boards)  play  an  important 
brokering  role.  So  can  certain  organizations  that  ex- 
ist primarily  to  connect  the  education  and  business 
communities  (e.g.  the  Alliance  for  Education  in 
Worcester,  MA).  State  agencies — the  emploj  ment 
service  or  the  rehabilitation  commission,  for  ex- 
ample— have  a  great  deal  of  experience  connecting 
job  seekers  and  students  with  employers.  Agency 
officials  can  provide  entree  to  the  employers  with 
whom  they  routineh  work.  In  addition.  Chambers 
of  Commerce  (many  of  whom  have  an  education 
committee),  trade  or  industn  associations  te  g.  the 
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Massachusetts  Hospital  Association,  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Massachusetts),  and  professional  asso- 
ciations (e.g.  local  personnel  management  associa- 
tions) can  also  help  by  becoming  involved  directly 
in  program  development  by  providing  membership 
lists  and  the  names  of  prospective  partners,  or  by 
providing  a  forum  for  addressing  representatives 
from  many  different  employers  at  the  same  time. 
Minority  business  councils  and  general  business  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  local  Rotary  Club  also  can 
provide  good  networking  opportunities. 

Examples: 

a.  The  Pasadena  (CA)  Graphic  Arts  Academy  pro- 
vides students  with  a  variety  of  work-based 
learning  opportunities  through  its  partnership 
with  the  local  chapter  of  the  Printing  Industries 
of  America. 

b.  The  York,  PA  Industrial  Resource  Center  (IRC), 
one  of  nine  in  the  state,  manages  and  recruits  em- 
ployers from  York  and  Lancaster  counties  for  the 
PA  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program  in  metalwork- 
ing  and  machining.  Sponsored  jointly  by  the  state 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  IRCs 
provide  technical  assistance  to  small  and  me- 
dium-sized manufacturing  firms  in  the  areas  of 
technology  deployment,  advanced  business  prac- 
tices, work  organization,  and  skill  development. 

c.  The  Tulsa  (OK)  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the 
main  link  to  employers  for  that  city's  Craftsman- 
ship 2000  youth  apprenticeship  program. 

SOME  POINTERS  TO  CONSIDER 

Use  your  address  book.  Going  through  your  ad- 
dress book  (or  "Rolodex")  can  be  an  excellent 
way  to  stimulate  ideas  about  possible  links  in  the 
chain.  Urge  others — teachers,  students  and  par- 
ents do  this  too. 

Use  your  current  contacts  to  generate  other 
contacts.  Don't  rule  someone  out  just  because  a 
person  has  no  obvious  school-to-work  connec- 
tion. That  person  has  other  contacts,  some  of 
whom  might  be  just  the  kinds  of  people  you  are 
looking  for. 

Look  for  employers  that  already  show  some 
evidence  of  need  or  interest  in  school-to-work 
programs.  Some  indicators  of  employer  need  or 
interest: 


•  Prior  history  of  involvement  with  the  schools; 

•  History  of  hiring  entry-level  workers  right  out 
of  high  school; 

•  Problems  with  skill  shortages  among  entry- 
level  employees; 

•  Commitment  to  the  training  and  upgrading  of 
employees; 

•  History  of  community  involvement; 

•  Commitment  to  diversifying  their  workforce. 

Follow  the  business  pages  of  your  local  news- 
paper to  identify  employers  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  school-to-career  initiatives  for  these 
or  other  reasons  (e.g.  public  relations). 

®°  Ask  volunteers  who  are  already  participating 
in  the  schools  in  some  way  to  arrange  for  their 
employers  to  become  involved  too. 

^Draw  upon  the  experience  of  community- 
based  organizations  and  state  agencies  serving 
students  with  disabilities,  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, out-of-school  youth,  and  other  popula- 
tions. Such  organizations  often  have  strong  ties 
to  employers  and  have  experience  in  structuring 
work  placements,  internships,  and  community 
service  opportunities. 

®°  Tap  sources  of  contacts  that  serve  as  a  link  to 
different  groups  within  the  community.  These 
include  community-based  newspapers  (including 
foreign  language  papers),  churches,  minority 
business  associations,  community  centers,  and 
local  college  alumni  associations. 

MAKING  THE  PITCH  TO  EMPLOYERS 

1.  Speak  directly  to  employer  needs  and 
values. 

Employers  participate  in  school-to-career  programs 
for  different  reasons.  At  the  ends  of  the  spectrum 
are  two  basic  motivations:  (a)  to  meet  their  current 
and  future  needs  for  a  well-educated,  well-trained, 
and  diverse  workforce,  and  (b)  to  be  good  corporate 
citizens  in  the  communities  where  they  do  business. 
Some  preliminary  research,  prior  to  approaching  an 
employer,  will  give  you  a  sense  of  what  that 
employer's  needs  and  values  are. 
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Examples: 

a.  ProTech  (Boston,  MA)  built  upon  the  commit- 
ment by  the  city's  business  leadership  to  improv- 
ing the  schools,  as  embodied  in  the  Boston  Com- 
pact and  the  programs  it  spawned.  With  civic  re- 
sponsibility already  well  established,  ProTech  re- 
cruitment efforts  emphasized  business  benefits  to 
employers:  improvements  in  quality  of  the  entry- 
level  workforce,  access  to  a  pool  of  minority  stu- 
dents who  might  become  permanent  hires,  seri- 
ous employer  involvement  in  program  design  and 
operation  without  significant  administrative  re- 
sponsibility, and  reduction  in  employee  recruit- 
ment costs.  (This  example  was  taken  from 
Goldberger,  et.  al..  Learning  Through  Work,  p. 
20). 

b.  The  Kentuckiana  Education  and  Workforce  Insti- 
tute (KEWI),  an  arm  of  the  Louisville  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  approaches  employers 
with  a  broad  workforce  development  agenda,  in- 
cluding education  and  training  needs  relating  to 
skilled  entry-level  workers  and  retraining  and  up- 
grading the  skills  of  current  personnel. 

2.  Take  into  account  the  needs  and 

characteristics  of  different  industries  and 
companies. 

Don't  assume  that  different  industries,  or  even  com- 
panies within  an  industry,  are  alike.  Employer  pri- 
orities, including  their  training  needs  for  current  and 
future  workers,  may  vary  greatly.  Find  out  about 
these  differences  before  reaching  out  to  employers 
in  a  new  industry. 

Examples: 

a.  A  printing  academy  has  a  difficult  time  finding 
meaningful  work  placements  for  students  during 
the  summer.  This  is  because  summer  is  the  slow 
time  for  local  employers. 

b.  In  Philadelphia's  Education  for  Employment 
(EFE)  initiative,  structured  work-based  learning 
opportunities  in  health  care  have  been  developed 
more  quickly  than  in  manufacturing  technology. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  prospect  of  a 
permanent  hiring  decision  is  often  less  immediate 
in  health  care  than  in  manufacturing.  Recent  high 
school  graduates  can  find  entry-level  jobs  in 
manufacturing,  but  some  post-secondary  educa- 
tion is  needed  to  enter  a  career-ladder  job  in 
health  care.  As  a  result,  to  get  the  strong  em- 


ployer buy-in  needed  to  place  large  numbers  of 
students  in  work-based  learning,  program  staff 
must  work  extra  hard  to  involve  manufacturing 
employers  in  program  design  and  development. 

3.  Anticipate  employer  concerns  about 
having  students  at  the  workplace. 

When  asked  to  participate  in  STC  programs,  em- 
ployers often  raise  issues  of  liability  and  workers' 
compensation.  They  may  also  be  concerned  about 
dealing  with  adolescents  at  the  worksite  and  causing 
problems  for  their  current  employees.  It  is  wise  to 
consider  these  issues  in  advance  and  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  them  when  they  are  raised.  Some  issues 
and  possible  responses: 

•  //  takes  too  much  time  and  trouble  to  deal  with 
teenagers:  The  program  trains  and  screens  teen- 
age participants  for  work  maturity  and  provides 
intensive  monitoring  of  each  participant  s 
performance. 

•  // 's  too  expensive:  Yes,  there  are  costs  for  busi- 
nesses (e.g.  significant  employee  time  and  stu- 
dent wages  or  stipends),  but  there  are  also  poten- 
tial savings  through  reduced  recruitment  and 
training  costs  and  the  students'  contribution  to 
the  company's  productivity. 

•  We  don 't  know  how  to  work  with  kids  who  art- 
different:  We  can  train  you  and  your  staff  to  deal 
with  issues  that  may  arise  with  kids  who  come 
from  different  ethnic  or  racial  groups  or  who  are 
disadvantaged.  The  program  can  also  connect 
you  to  state  and  community  agencies  that  can 
help  structure  work  placements  for  students  with 
disabilities. 

•  My  current  workers  may  not  be  supportive:  If 
you  tie  STC  programs  to  increased  worker  train- 
ing or  involve  your  current  workers  in  various 
ways  (e.g.  as  mentors),  they  may  become  ad\  o- 
cates  of  STC. 

•  Liability:  The  school  district  carries  an  insurance 
policy  rider  to  cover  students  in  unpaid  worksite 
experiences,  such  as  job  shadowing  or  intern- 
ships, and  in  transit  to  and  from  the  worksite  if 
the  school  is  providing  transportation.  In  co-op 
or  other  paid  placements,  the  student  is  likeh  to 
be  considered  an  employee,  and  w  orkers"  com- 
pensation coverage  is  required.  In  any  event,  ap- 
plicable child  labor  law  restrictions  must  be  com- 
plied with. 
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Examples: 

a.  At  the  option  of  participating  businesses,  local 
affiliates  of  New  Ways  Workers,  a  California- 
based  program,  serve  as  the  employer  of  record 
and  take  responsibility  for  payroll,  workers'  com- 
pensation, and  related  matters. 

b.  In  the  Maine  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program — 
a  separate  501(c)(3)  organization,  affiliated  with 
the  state's  technical  colleges — has  been  estab- 
lished to  be  the  "employer"  of  apprentices.  This 
organization  pays  weekly  stipends  and  covers 
workers'  compensation  and  general  liability 
insurance. 

c.  The  Coordinator  of  the  Partners  in  Business  pro- 
gram (Weymouth,  MA)  provides  employers  with 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  school  district's  insur- 
ance agent.  The  district's  insurance  policy  rider 
has  a  liability  limit  of  $1,000,000  and  covers  stu- 
dents at  the  worksite  and  in  transit  during  school 
hours.  The  cost  of  the  rider  is  approximately  $5 
per  student. 

d.  The  co-op  program  coordinator  at  Minuteman 
Science-Technology  High  School  and  Adult 
Career  Center  (Lexington,  MA)  asks  for  evidence 
of  insurance  (usually,  an  insurance  certificate) 
from  new  employers  to  confirm  that  they  provide 
adequate  workers'  compensation  insurance  for 
student-employees. 

e.  The  BETA  2000  Project  (Boulder,  CO)  has  de- 
veloped a  guide  for  employers  of  students  with 
disabilities.  The  guide  includes  a  cost  breakdown 
of  "reasonable  accommodations"  for  specific 
types  of  disability. 

4.  Make  it  clear  that  different  kinds  of 
employer  involvement  are  needed  to  make 
the  program  successful.  Offer  them  a 
menu  of  options: 

•  Providing  career  awareness  and  career  explora- 
tion activities  (e.g.  speaking  at  schools,  partici- 
pating in  career  fairs,  giving  company  tours); 

•  Defining  current  and  future  workforce  develop- 
ment needs,  including  occupational  areas; 

•  Helping  to  specify  occupational  and  career-re- 
lated competencies; 

•  Shaping  and  assisting  in  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum for  both  classroom  and  worksite; 

•  Supporting  employees  who  volunteer  as  mentors 
for  students; 

•  Participating  in  the  design  and  operation  of 
worksite  learning  opportunities  (e.g.  job  shad- 


owing, rotations,  paid  and  unpaid  work  place- 
ments, informational  interviews,  and  school- 
based  enterprises); 
•  Participating  in  an  STC  program  committee. 

Example: 

In  Greater  Portland  (OR),  a  STC  "practitioners 
committee"  is  preparing  an  Employer  Handbook 
describing  various  work-based  learning  opportu- 
nities that  an  employer  can  provide,  including 
field  trips,  guest  speakers,  informational  inter- 
views, classes  at  the  worksite,  school-based  en- 
terprises, job  shadowing,  mentorships,  intern- 
ships, and  apprenticeships.  The  Employer  Hand- 
book also  contains  "How  To"  packets  to  make  it 
easier  for  employers  to  participate  in  the  different 
options. 

5.  Make  it  easy  for  employers  to  become 
involved. 

Experience  shows  that  many  employers  are  unwill- 
ing to  commit  themselves  fully  to  a  program  at  the 
beginning.  After  being  involved  in  relatively  small 
ways,  however,  they  often  become  enthusiastic  and 
decide  to  get  more  involved.  Think  incrementally. 
Many  STC  partners  will  start  small  and  become 
more  involved  as  time  goes  on. 

Examples: 

a.  Roosevelt  Renaissance  2000  (RR-2000)  has 
adopted  a  phase-in  strategy  for  bringing  employ- 
ers on  board.  Rather  than  starting  with  intern- 
ships or  longer-term  work  placements,  RR-2000 
staff  have  recruited  employers  to  participate  first 
in  the  program's  job  shadowing  program.  A  his- 
tory of  successful  job  shadowing  experiences 
provides  a  foundation  for  the  development  of 
more  intensive  work-based  learning  opportunities 
later  on. 

b.  The  East  Side  Electronics  Academies  (San  Jose, 
CA)  use  career  fairs  to  give  employers  a  first 
glimpse  of  what  it  would  be  like  to  work  with 
high  school  students.  The  fairs  are  time-consum- 
ing for  staff  to  plan  and  coordinate,  but  busi- 
nesses can  participate  with  only  a  limited  invest- 
ment of  time  and,  in  return,  can  receive  good  vis- 
ibility in  the  community  (especially  with  media 
coverage).  In  addition,  businesses  may  want  to 
participate  if  they  know  that  their  competitors 
will  be  there. 
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SOME  POINTERS  TO  CONSIDER 

cir  Do  your  homework.  Find  out  about  employer 
interests  and  values  by  speaking  to  other  contacts 
who  know  those  employers.  Seek  clues  in  the  lo- 
cal media  about  employer  interests,  e.g.  partici- 
pation in  community  affairs,  current  and  pro- 
jected worker  shortages  in  certain  industries. 

^Use  the  library  and  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  gather  information  about  spe- 
cific companies  and  industries.  Reference  li- 
brarians at  the  local  public,  college  or  university 
library  can  be  invaluable  resources  and  are  ex- 
perts at  tracking  down  information.  Chambers 
publish  membership  directories  and  are  otherwise 
excellent  sources  of  information  on  local  compa- 
nies. 

®°  Contact  industry  experts.  College  and  univer- 
sity faculty  members  at  business  schools  or  in  de- 
partments such  as  engineering  or  economics  are 
experts  on  particular  industry  sectors.  Look  to 
public  and  private  universities  for  experts  who 
are  knowledgeable  about  critical  industries  that 
are  concentrated  locally. 

®°  Ask  employers  directly  about  their  interests 
and  values.  More  likely  than  not,  the  best 
source  of  information  about  what  is  important  to 
an  employer  will  be  the  employer  herself.  Once 
you  have  described  the  school-to-career  concept 
in  general  terms,  continue  your  presentation  in  a 
way  that  addresses  both  the  program's  goals  and 
the  employer's  needs  and  interests. 

^Tell  employers  that  involvement  in  STC  pro- 
grams provides  good  volunteer  and  commu- 
nity service  opportunities  for  their  employees. 

®°Seek  out  smaller  firms  but  take  into  account 
how  they  are  different  from  larger  companies. 

Smaller  companies  often  are  excellent  environ- 
ments for  work-based  learning.  They  may  offer  a 
family-like  environment  or  provide  students  with 
a  good  picture  of  what  it  means  to  be  an  entrepre- 
neur. In  addition,  small  businesses  may  be  run 
by  women  or  members  of  minority  groups.  But 
recruiting  smaller  businesses  to  participate  in 
STC  programs  presents  special  challenges.  More 
employers  are  needed  to  "scale-up."  There  is 


usually  no  dedicated  human  resources  staff; 
small  businesses  may  have  less  flexibility  with 
staffing  and  placement  schedules  than  larger 
firms. 

^Consult  with  state  agencies  and  community- 
based  organizations  that  work  with  diverse 
populations.  For  example,  the  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Commission,  the  Massachusetts 
Office  of  Disability,  and  independent  living  cen- 
ters are  excellent  resources  for  learning  about 
worksite  placements  for  students  with  disabili- 
ties. They  can  provide  guidance  in  complying 
the  federal  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
(ADA),  including  the  provisions  of  the  ADA  that 
deal  with  accessibility,  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion, and  reasonable  modification.  You  can  also 
refer  employers  directly  to  these  organizations 
and  agencies. 

^Remind  employers  that  participating  in  STC 
programs  can  help  them  meet  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  requirements.  STC  partici- 
pation opens  up  new  avenues  for  recruiting  a  di- 
verse workforce  and  provides  support  for  that  ef- 
fort from  STC  program  staff. 

^For  advice  on  dealing  with  issues  of  liability 
and  insurance,  consult  with  school  administra- 
tors and  others  who  have  had  prior  experience 
with  worksite  programs  for  students.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  liability  for  accidents  and  injuries 
in  transit  is  the  responsibility  of  the  party  provid- 
ing the  transportation.  Also  in  general,  students 
in  paid  placements  are  likely  to  require  workers" 
compensation  coverage  while  at  the  workplace, 
and  students  in  unpaid  experiences  or  placements 
require  coverage  under  either  the  employer's  or 
the  school's  liability  policy.  (Schools  may  pur- 
chase a  special  rider  to  their  existing  policy  to 
cover  off-site  experiences.)  To  determine  your 
best  options,  contact  your  district's  legal  staffer 
solicit  the  advice  of  staff  from  co-op  or  intern- 
ship programs  at  local  or  regional  technical 
schools.  Also  consult  with  staff  at  SDAs  who 
have  had  experience  in  youth  employment  pro- 
grams, or  contact  other  participating  employers 
who  have  know  ledge  of  these  issues. 

■^"Give  examples  of  how  employers  are  involved 
in  existing  programs.  Prepare  \  ourself  with 
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some  good  examples  of  successful  STC  partner- 
ships in  other  locales.  Concrete  examples  of  suc- 
cess— evidence  that  these  programs  really  work 
and  that  employers  can  be  happily  involved — can 
be  both  reassuring  and  motivating  to  employers 
who  may  be  "on  the  fence." 

Use  your  "champion"  to  help  you  get  your 
point  across.  Arrange  for  your  champion  to  join 
you  in  meetings  with  prospective  employers.  If 
that  is  not  possible,  ask  your  champion  to  speak 
separately  with  the  prospect  over  the  phone. 

^  Be  specific.  Once  you  have  laid  out  in  general 
terms  what  STC  is  all  about,  tell  the  employer 
exactly  how  you  would  like  him  to  become  in- 
volved. Be  ambitious.  The  employer  can  always 
choose  to  do  less  if  you  ask  for  too  much  but  will 
probably  not  volunteer  to  do  more  if  you  ask  for 
too  little. 

Make  sure  that  employers  know  that  they  will 
be  publicly  recognized  for  their  contributions, 
and  then  be  sure  that  they  are. 


MAKING  THE  DEAL 

1.  Be  clear  about  the  amount  of  time,  staff 
and  other  resources  that  the  employer  will 
have  to  commit  to  the  program. 

The  employer  needs  to  know  what  she  is  getting 
into  to  truly  be  your  partner  in  this  venture.  In  your 
enthusiasm  to  get  the  employer  on  board,  do  not  let 
her  get  the  idea  that  a  significant  commitment  will 
not  be  necessary. 

Example: 

In  meetings  and  through  written  materials,  the  In- 
dustry Liaison  for  the  San  Jose  (CA)  East  Side 
Electronics  Academies  clearly  spells  out  the  roles 
of  site  coordinators,  volunteers,  and  members  of 
different  boards  and  committees.  She  suggests 
appropriate  managerial  levels  for  the  different 
functions  and  estimates  the  amount  of  time  re- 
quired to  perform  those  functions. 

2.  If  the  program  will  require  students  to 
work  intensively  within  an  industry,  make 
it  clear  that  the  employer  must  be  involved 
deeply  from  the  very  beginning. 


In  programs  using  a  "youth  apprenticeship"  model, 
early  employer  involvement  is  critical  to  assuring 
the  development  of  a  strong  work-based  learning 
component  that  is  closely  matched  to  the  job  speci- 
fications of  entry-level  workers. 

Example: 

As  the  first  step  in  developing  STC  programs  in 
specific  industries,  the  Flint  (MI)  Roundtable  or- 
ganized employer  groups  from  those  industries  to 
identify  future  job  openings,  specify  the  compe- 
tencies needed  to  do  those  jobs,  define  the  cre- 
dentials needed  for  hiring  at  the  entry  level  (in- 
cluding post-secondary  education  and  training), 
and  identify  employer  resources  available  for 
program  development  and  implementation. 

3.  Establish  clear  and  mutually  agreed-upon 
goals,  objectives,  and  indicators  of  success. 

Clear,  tangible  benchmarks  are  important  for  all 
program  participants — employers  included — to  let 
them  know  whether  their  efforts  are  producing  the 
desired  results.  Experience  has  taught  STC  practi- 
tioners that  some  employers  can  easily  become  dis- 
couraged if  their  expectations  are  too  high  at  the  be- 
ginning. Come  to  an  agreement  with  your  employ- 
ers on  what  outcomes  you  will  measure  and  how. 
Help  your  employer  partners  to  understand  the  diffi- 
culties involved  and  to  set  their  expectations  ac- 
cordingly. Establish  timelines  and  set  specific  dates 
for  important  milestones,  such  as: 

•  the  completion  of  a  program  design  and  sign-off 
by  all  parties; 

•  the  completion  of  a  program  curriculum; 

•  training  and  orientation  of  company  employees; 

•  program  launch  and  the  numbers  of  students  en- 
rolled by  certain  dates; 

•  regular  assessment  and  evaluation  of  program 
progress. 
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Lj   connecting  students  with 
,  v  work-based  learning 
u  opportunities 

Successful  work-based  learning  experiences  for  students  depend  upon  the  extent  and  quality  of 
the  preparation  given  to  all  concerned — not  only  to  the  students,  but  also  to  the  people  at  the 
workplace  ( the  workers,  supervisors,  and  managers). 

This  section  of  the  User's  Manual  explores  ways  to  prepare  worksite  personnel,  design  high- 
quality  work-based  learning  opportunities  for  students,  prepare  students  for  the  workplace,  match 
students  with  the  opportunities  that  have  been  developed,  and  address  the  problem  of  the  trans- 
portation of  students  to  and  from  the  workplace. 


PREPARING  EMPLOYEES  AND 
SUPERVISORS  TO  WORK  WITH 
STUDENTS 

1.  Recruit  and  select  worksite  supervisors 
and  mentors. 

Ask  your  key  contacts  at  the  worksite  to  identify  en- 
thusiastic supervisors  or  other  workers  with  the  po- 
tential to  be  good  supervisors  or  mentors.  Ask  for 
volunteers.  Because  the  commitment  of  the 
worksite  supervisors  and  mentors  is  so  important  to 
the  program's  success,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  make  sure 
that  they  understand  the  program  and  exactly  what 
will  be  required  of  them.  In  recruiting  supervisors 
and  other  employer  staff  to  work  directly  with  stu- 
dents, look  especially  for  individuals  with: 

•  A  strong  foundation  of  experience  and  technical 
expertise; 

•  Good  interpersonal  skills,  including  the  ability  to 
work  with  all  types  of  students; 

•  A  talent  for  demonstrating  work  tasks  and  coach- 
ing others; 

•  Sufficient  time  to  devote  to  instructing  students; 

•  The  respect  of  their  colleagues. 

2.  Conduct  at  least  one  orientation  session 
for  the  workers  and  supervisors  who  have 
been  selected  to  work  with  the  students. 

At  the  very  least,  the  orientation  should  introduce 
the  program  and  its  goals,  describe  what  is  expected 
of  the  participants,  give  some  pointers  on  how  to 
work  effectively  with  students,  and  provide  infor- 
mation on  program  policies  and  whom  to  call  when 
problems  arise. 


Examples: 

•  The  Work-Based  Learning  Coordinators  at  the 
Kent  Career/Technical  Center  (Grand  Rapids. 
MI)  invest  significant  time  meeting  with  supervi- 
sors at  the  start  of  each  placement.  In  each  case, 
they  review  the  supervisor's  role  and  the  goals  of 
the  program,  even  if  the  supervisor  has  worked 
with  a  student  in  the  past. 

•  Craftsmanship  2000,  a  comprehensive  youth  ap- 
prenticeship program  in  Tulsa,  OK,  conducts  15 
training  sessions  on  training  and  supervising  high 
school  students,  developing  detailed  training 
plans,  and  defining  and  assessing  students'  com- 
petencies in  six  areas  (safety,  blueprint  reading, 
measurement,  basic  metalworking,  turning,  and 
milling). 

3.  Familiarize  worksite  personnel  with 
program  training  agreements  and  the 
training  plans  developed  for  participating 
students. 

These  documents,  to  be  discussed  in  Section  4. 
structure  the  work-based  learning  experience  for 
students.  They  can  be  very  useful  in  helping  work- 
ers and  supervisors  to  understand  what  is  expected 
of  everyone. 

4.  Develop  a  handbook  and  other  written 
materials  to  distribute  to  workers  and 
supervisors. 

An  attractively  printed  handbook  will  demonstrate 
professionalism.  The  handbook  should  reinforce  the 
points  made  in  the  orientation,  document  all  pro- 
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gram  policies,  rules  and  regulations,  and  include 
copies  of  sample  training  plans  and  agreements. 

Example: 

Bristol  Community  College  (Fall  River,  MA) 
publishes  a  Supervisor's  Manual.  It  gives  an 
overview  of  the  program  and  its  staff  and  covers 
the  role  of  the  supervisor,  the  selection  of  co-op 
students  and  their  orientation,  areas  of  training 
and  training  techniques,  student  evaluation,  and 
standard  program  documents. 

SOME  POINTERS  TO  CONSIDER 

Tailor  the  orientation  and  training  sessions  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  workplace.  Discuss 
with  the  employer  whether  it  makes  the  most 
sense  to  prepare  employees  and  supervisors  indi- 
vidually or  in  groups,  in  single-session  or  mul- 
tiple-session trainings. 

®°  Be  prepared  to  spend  plenty  of  time  with  em- 
ployers who  are  new  to  the  program.  Develop- 
ing high-quality  work-based  learning  experiences 
is  difficult.  Small-group  sessions  and  individual 
meetings,  both  regularly  scheduled  and  as 
needed,  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  you  are  all 
on  the  same  wavelength. 

^  In  the  orientation  and  training  sessions,  enun- 
ciate some  basic  principles  and  techniques  for 
working  with  young  people.  These  include: 

•  The  need  for  structure  and  consistency; 

•  Asking  questions,  soliciting  input  and  feed- 
back, and  assuming  little; 

•  Using  examples  and  demonstrations,  and  other 
effective  instructional  techniques; 

•  Active  listening; 

•  Frequent  feedback  to  students  (both  formal 
and  informal,  positive  and  "constructive"); 

•  Building  self-esteem  and  motivation; 

•  Resolving  conflict; 

•  The  importance  of  reinforcing  general  work- 
place skills  (e.g.  good  attendance,  punctuality, 
neat  appearance,  and  the  willingness  to  ask 
questions). 

Orientation  and  training  sessions  for  worksite 
personnel  also  provide  an  opportunity  to  tap  the 
expertise  of  teachers  and  guidance  counselors, 
who  can  draw  upon  a  wealth  of  experience  in 
working  with  young  people. 


®°  Tailor  orientations  as  appropriate  to  raise  the 
level  of  sensitivity  among  employer  staff  to  is- 
sues of  diversity  and  sexual  harassment.  It  is 

important  that  all  worksite  staff,  and  especially 
supervisors,  be  accepting  of  all  types  of  students. 
They  should  be  adequately  prepared  to  work  with 
students  of  different  racial,  ethnic  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  Training  for  employers  should  also 
sensitize  staff,  as  appropriate,  to  special  consider- 
ations related  to  disability,  including  job  modifi- 
cation, structured  supervision,  and  reasonable  ac- 
commodation. Further,  it  is  important  that 
worksite  staff  become  knowledgeable  in  issues  of 
sexual  harassment,  particularly  in  workplaces 
that  are  nontraditional  for  women. 


DESIGNING  WORK-BASED  LEARNING 

1.  Evaluate  the  worksite  to  make  sure  that 
work-based  learning  can  occur  there. 

To  ensure  that  students  have  a  true  work-based 
learning  experience,  not  just  experience  doing  a  job, 
it  is  important  to  visit  the  worksite  to  gauge  its  po- 
tential for  offering  such  an  experience.  Ask  super- 
visors and/or  departmental  workers  to  describe  and 
demonstrate  for  you  the  kinds  of  tasks  to  be  done  by 
a  student.  In  evaluating  the  worksite,  make  a  judg- 
ment based  upon  a  variety  of  factors,  including: 

•  Whether  and  to  what  degree  the  job  tasks  build 
progressively  upon  acquired  knowledge  and 
skills; 

•  Facilities  available  for  training; 

•  General  appearance  of  the  worksite; 

•  Work  flow  patterns; 

•  Divisions  of  responsibility  among  staff; 

•  Racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  diversity; 

•  Safety  record  and  practices. 

Examples: 

a.  Cooperative  education  programs  such  as  the  one 
operated  by  the  Dauphin  County  Technical 
School  (near  Harrisburg,  PA)  evaluate  a  new 
employer's  proposed  worksite  placement  for  its 
suitability  for  student  employment  and  the  oppor- 
tunities that  it  offers  for  progressive  learning  ex- 
periences. Whenever  possible,  the  technical  in- 
structor from  the  relevant  occupational  area  ac- 
companies the  school's  cooperative  education  su- 
pervisors to  initial  visits  with  employers  to  assist 
in  evaluations. 
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b.  In  the  BETA  2000  Project  (Boulder,  CO),  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  meet  with  supervisors  and 
visit  the  worksite  prior  to  on-the-job  training.  In- 
formation gathered  by  students  during  these  vis- 
its helps  to  shape  decisions  about  accessibility, 
reasonable  accommodations,  and  job  modifica- 
tions that  enable  program  graduates  to  perform  in 
the  targeted  positions. 

2.  Work  collaboratively  with  worksite  staff 
to  develop  job  descriptions  for  the  student 
participants. 

Some  employers  may  wish  to  develop  the  job  de- 
scriptions by  themselves.  If  that  is  the  case,  defer  to 
their  wishes,  but  raise  questions  where  appropriate. 
These  job  descriptions  usually  serve  as  the  starting 
point  for  the  development  of  a  full-fledged  training 
plan. 

3.  Develop  a  training  plan  that  states  the 
learning  objectives  or  competencies, 
specifies  the  tasks  to  be  accomplished,  and 
identifies  the  methods  to  be  used  to 
determine  whether  a  student  has  met  the 
objectives. 

Training  plan  development  is  usually  a  joint  activity 
by  STC  program  staff,  worksite  staff,  appropriate 
school  staff,  and  students.  A  good  training  plan  will 
change  and  improve  over  time,  along  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  worksite  curriculum,  and  will  re- 
flect the  lessons  learned  by  the  program  partners  as 
they  work  collaboratively  to  develop  the  most 
meaningful  work-based  learning  experiences  for 
students  and  to  develop,  in  students,  the  skills 
needed  to  perform  job  tasks  effectively.  A  good 
training  plan  also  demonstrates  the  progression  of 
responsibilities  that  a  student  can  assume.  Further,  it 
incorporates  assessments  of  whether  the  student  has 
met  specific  learning  objectives  and  demonstrated 
mastery  of  specific  job  tasks  that,  ideally,  are  tied  to 
industry-defined  skill  standards. 

Examples: 

a.  The  Cornell  Youth  and  Work  Program  has  devel- 
oped a  training  plan  consisting  of  four  technical 
competencies  (mastering  procedures,  using  com- 
puters, understanding  principles,  commitment  to 
high  standards  of  practice)  and  five  social  com- 
petencies (understanding  the  organizational  con- 
text, adhering  to  rules,  teamwork,  effective  com- 
munication, and  acting  responsibly). 


b.  The  need  for  a  good  training  plan  is  well-illus- 
trated by  a  case  where  a  plan  was  lacking.  An  ex- 
emplary student  in  a  new  academy  program  was 
almost  fired  by  his  hotel  employer  because  of 
confusion  over  the  purposes  of  the  placement. 
The  student  viewed  his  internship  not  only  as  a 
job  but  also  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  different 
aspects  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business, 
while  his  supervisor  wanted  to  use  him  essen- 
tially as  just  another  summertime  busboy. 

c.  Co-op  students  at  Bristol  Community  College 
(Fall  River,  MA)  take  the  first  cut  at  drafting 
their  training  plan,  which  they  then  refine  by 
working  with  their  co-op  faculty  member  and 
their  employer. 


PREPARING  STUDENTS  FOR  THE 
WORKPLACE 

1.  Make  sure  the  students  have  gone  through 
a  process  of  identifying  their  own  interests 
and  level  of  commitment. 

Reconfirm  student  interest  and  commitment  based 
upon  career  awareness  and  career  exploration  ac- 
tivities in  the  middle  school  and  early  high  school 
grades.  At  the  very  least,  make  sure  each  student 
understands  what  will  be  expected  in  the  STC  pro- 
gram and  wants  to  accept  the  challenge. 

Examples: 

a.  Students  in  the  S.C.O.P.E.  Program  (Spokane. 
WA)  select  career  pathways  upon  entering  the 
tenth  grade,  following  the  opportunities  that  they 
have  had  in  the  middle  school  years  to  participate 
in  career  exploration,  career  interest  inventories 
(such  as  the  A.C.T.  "Discover"  program),  and 
career  advising. 

b.  Career  interest  assessments  and  career  explora- 
tion are  a  major  feature  of  the  ninth  grade  experi- 
ence for  students  at  Minuteman  Science-Tech- 
nology High  School  (Lexington.  MA). 

c.  San  Jose's  East  Side  Electronics  Academies  (San 
Jose,  CA)  offer  a  one-hour  "zero  period"  (7  a.m.) 
class  every  week  called  "Educational  Work  Ex- 
perience." Aside  from  preparing  students  for  the 
workplace,  good  attendance  is  required  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  a  summer  internship.  The  earl) 
morning  time  weeds  out  students  who  are  less 
enthusiastic  or  unable  to  make  the  commitment 
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d.  In  its  recruitment  efforts,  the  Manufacturing 
Technology  Partnership  youth  apprenticeship 
program  (Flint,  MI)  specifically  targets  young 
women  who  may  be  interested  in  nontraditional 
careers.  Program  brochures  and  presentations  to 
counselors,  teachers,  parents,  and  students  em- 
phasize that  the  program  gives  priority  for  accep- 
tance to  qualified  young  women  and  minorities. 
Women  working  in  nontraditional  occupations 
participate  in  program  presentations. 

2.  Prepare  students  for  entering  a  new 
culture — the  culture  of  work. 

Job  readiness  training  can  take  many  forms  (part  of 
a  career  development  class,  in  a  workshop,  or  inte- 
grated into  other  classes).  Whatever  its  form,  the 
training  should  give  students  a  chance  to  try  out  the 
different  behaviors  associated  with  work  maturity, 
to  practice  writing  letters  and  resumes,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  mock  interview  or  two,  preferably  with 
a  real  employer. 

EXAMPLES: 

a.  The  Professional  and  Community  Experience 
(PaCE)  program  in  Fort  Collins,  CO,  requires 
students  to  take  a  semester-long  class  called  Ca- 
reer Development/Critical  Skills  before  they  can 
be  eligible  for  a  worksite  placement.  Course 
content  includes  units  on:  personal  growth  (in- 
cluding self-assessment,  time/stress  management, 
human  relations/leadership,  communications,  di- 
versity and  gender  equity);  career  analysis  (in- 
cluding employability  skills;  career  assessment; 
job  seeking,  keeping,  and  leaving  skills,  change 
and  transitions);  and  resource  management. 

b.  West  Springfield  High  School  (West  Springfield, 
MA)  includes  a  one-hour  weekly  seminar  as  part 
of  its  cooperative  or  related  work  experience  pro- 
gram. The  seminar  addresses  career  goal  setting, 
finding  and  applying  for  jobs,  how  to  make  good 
career  and  work  place  decisions,  working  with 
superiors  and  co-workers,  and  life  skills. 

C.  The  Philadelphia  High  School  Academies  (Phila- 
delphia, PA)  coordinate  hundreds  of  practice  in- 
terviews each  year  at  local  companies.  Each  par- 
ticipating business  interviews  at  least  three  stu- 
dents, and  some  larger  companies  interview  be- 
tween 20  and  30  students.  Interviewers  often  give 
informal  feedback  and  always  complete  indi- 
vidual evaluation  forms  for  every  student. 


d.  Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  and 
Training  (DET)  counselors  provide  pre-employ- 
ment training  to  students  at  schools  in  all  16  re- 
gional employment  board  regions  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

3.  Set  clear  eligibility  criteria  (attendance, 
grade  point  average,  etc.)  that  must  be  met 
if  students  wish  to  be  considered  for  work- 
based  learning  opportunities.  Set  clear  exit 
criteria  and  procedures  as  well. 

Programs  around  the  country  have  found  that  mini- 
mum criteria  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  students 
take  the  program  seriously  and  are  willing  to  work 
hard  to  gain  acceptance  and  to  remain  eligible. 
These  criteria  must  be  made  clear  to  students  from 
the  outset  and  emphasized  throughout  their  enroll- 
ment in  the  program,  not  just  highlighted  when  they 
are  about  to  embark  upon  their  first  work-based 
learning  placement. 

Examples: 

a.  In  the  Rochester  (NY)  School-to-Work  Transition 
Initiative,  students  are  eligible  for  work-based 
learning  opportunities  if  they  have:  a  2.0  grade 
point  average,  a  90  percent  or  better  attendance 
record,  grade  level  test  scores,  two  mathematics 
credits,  teacher  and  guidance  counselor  recom- 
mendations, and  no  short-  or  long-term  suspen- 
sions from  school. 

b.  At  Metro  Tech  Vocational  Institute  (Phoenix, 
AZ),  eligibility  criteria  vary  from  program  to 
program,  but  common  denominators  are:  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  block  of  instruction,  good  atten- 
dance and  punctuality,  and  evidence  of  good 
work  habits. 

SOME  POINTERS  TO  CONSIDER 

Require  students  to  complete  a  written  appli- 
cation. A  completed  written  application  reflects 
a  certain  threshold  level  of  interest  and  doubles 
as  a  useful  information  gathering  tool. 

Videotape  practice  interviews.  Videotaped  in- 
terviews can  be  one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
available  to  help  students  sharpen  their  presenta- 
tion skills. 

^  Provide  students  with  an  interview  checklist 
before  they  go  out  on  an  interview.  Many  prac- 
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titioners  have  found  interview  checklists  to  be  a 
useful  tool.  Among  the  items  to  include: 

•  Directions  to  the  job  interview  and  the  person 
to  ask  for; 

•  Appropriate  clothing; 

•  Items  to  bring; 

•  Questions  to  expect; 

•  Questions  to  ask; 

•  A  pocket-sized  resume  to  refer  to  during  the 
interview. 

^  Prepare  students  with  disabilities  to  answer 
questions  about  their  disability  on  an  applica- 
tion form,  in  an  interview,  or  early  on  in  a 
worksite  placement.  For  example,  employers 
may  ask  how  a  student  with  an  observable  dis- 
ability can  perform  certain  tasks  or  how  the  job 
description  or  work  facilities  can  be  modified  to 
accommodate  the  student.  Even  when  the  dis- 
ability is  not  observable,  a  referral  from  a  reha- 
bilitation agency  may  give  rise  to  questions  about 
a  student's  disability,  for  which  he  or  she  should 
be  prepared. 


MAKING  THE  MATCH 

1.  Rely  on  the  judgment  of  those  who  know 
the  student  best. 

It  is  essential  that  the  teachers  most  familiar  with  a 
student's  work  do  an  assessment  of  that  student's 
skills  and  job  readiness.  In  larger  programs,  this  as- 
sessment must  be  given  to  the  staff  member  who  re- 
fers students  to  employers  or  works  with  employer 
staff  on  coordinating  matches. 

Examples: 

a.  To  be  eligible  for  work-based  learning,  a  student 
at  the  Kent  Career/Technical  Center  (Grand  Rap- 
ids, MI)  must  receive  a  favorable  written  recom- 
mendation from  her  technical  instructor.  The  rec- 
ommendation contains  specific  information  on 
the  student's  skill  level,  attitude,  and  maturity. 

b.  To  be  eligible  for  a  worksite  placement,  a  co-op 
student  at  Minuteman  Science-Technology  High 
School  and  Adult  Career  Center  (Lexington, 
MA)  must  be  recommended  by  the  technical  in- 
structor and  approved  by  the  department  head  or 
senior  teacher. 

C.  In  the  academy  programs  of  the  Sequoia  Union 
High  School  District  (Redwood  City,  CA),  se- 


niors who  want  a  second  semester  work  place- 
ment must  get  a  sign-off  of  readiness  from  all 
four  members  of  the  academy  teaching  team, 
d.  Special  education  teachers  visit  worksites  with 
staff  from  the  BETA  2000  Project  (Boulder,  CO) 
to  learn  first-hand  about  permanent  jobs  that  have 
been  reserved  for  BETA  2000  students.  Armed 
with  this  knowledge,  these  teachers  then  refer 
students  to  the  program  whom  they  think  best  fit 
the  job  slots  that  are  available. 

2.  Establish  a  formal  interview  and 
application  process. 

Almost  all  employers  will  require  an  interv  iew  be- 
fore accepting  a  student  for  a  sustained  work-based 
learning  experience.  The  formal  interview  and  ap- 
plication process  must  be  part  of  the  program  de- 
sign. Work  with  the  employer  or  the  participating 
employers  as  a  group  to  decide  on  practices  and 
procedures  (e.g.  whether  program  staff  should 
choose  a  few  applicants  in  advance  or  whether  they 
can  send  any  interested  and  qualified  student 
for  an  interview). 

Examples: 

a.  The  coordinator  of  the  Baltimore  Academy  of  Fi- 
nance (Baltimore,  MD)  works  closely  with  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  match  young  people  with 
paid  summer  internships.  Each  student  selects 
several  internships,  and  the  Academy  Coordina- 
tor arranges  for  interviews  with  the  personnel  de- 
partments at  three  companies. 

b.  Students  in  the  Manufacturing  Technology  Part- 
nership youth  apprenticeship  program  (Flint.  MI) 
must  be  selected  for  placements  by  employers 
prior  to  enrollment  in  the  overall  program. 

C.  In  the  Pre-Engineering  Academy  at  Oakland 
(CA)  Technical  High  School,  students  seeking 
summer  paid  internships  at  the  Bechtel  Corpora- 
tion are  required  to  go  for  interviews  and  to  take 
competitive  tests. 

d.  In  the  Fox  Cities  (WI)  Youth  Apprenticeship  pro- 
gram, students  already  admitted  to  the  program 
are  selected  by  employers  through  a  process  akin 
to  a  professional  sports  draft  (i.e.  the  employers 
pick  in  a  predetermined  order  in  success^  e 
rounds,  and  every  student  gets  chosen). 

3.  When  program  staff  refer  students  to 
interviews,  make  sure  they  have  sufficient 
information  about  both  the  student  and 
the  workplace. 
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If  program  staff  are  expected  to  make  a  judgment 
about  which  students  are  best-suited  to  which 
placements,  it  is  important  that  this  judgment  be 
well-informed.  This  means  having  enough  informa- 
tion about  the  worksite  tasks,  expectations,  and  cul- 
ture. It  also  means  having  knowledge  of  the 
student's  skills,  aptitudes,  personal  qualities,  and 
preferences,  which  include: 

•  Career  interests  and  goals; 

•  Class  schedules,  extra-curricular  activities,  etc. 
that  affect  a  student's  availability; 

•  Access  to  transportation; 

•  Prior  work  experience; 

•  Desire  to  land  a  part-time  job  that  can  lead  to  a 
full-time  job; 

•  Work  environment  preferences; 

•  Requirements  relative  to  participation  in  a  paid  or 
unpaid  placement. 

Examples: 

a.  Work-based  learning  coordinators  at  the  Kent 
Career/Technical  Center  (Grand  Rapids,  MI)  per- 
form a  number  of  tasks  to  match  students  with 
the  right  placement.  These  include:  developing 
job  descriptions  with  employers,  reviewing  stu- 
dent applications,  reviewing  technical  instruc- 
tors' recommendations,  interviewing  students, 
using  a  database  to  identify  jobs  that  match  stu- 
dent interests  and  skills,  deciding  which  place- 
ments represent  the  best  prospects,  giving  stu- 
dents a  choice  among  available  options,  and  re- 
ferring students  for  interviews. 

b.  At  Nathan  Hale  High  School  (Seattle,  WA),  spe- 
cial needs  students  in  vocational  programs  take  a 
semester-long  course  designed  to  assess  their 
work  skills  and  work  maturity  prior  to  a  worksite 
placement.  During  the  semester,  students  are 
timed  and  evaluated  on  their  performance  in 
business  and  office  skills,  home  economics,  in- 
dustrial technology,  and  manipulatory  skills.  The 
program  coordinator  works  closely  with  employ- 
ers to  design  job  tasks  and  responsibilities  so  that 
they  suit  each  student's  abilities  and  interests. 

4.  Follow  up  after  an  interview  and  a 
placement  to  be  sure  everything  is  O.K. 

Because  the  interview  is  often  the  first  time  that  stu- 
dents have  direct  contact  with  employers,  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  an  efficient  follow-up  procedure  to 
ensure  that  the  employer  is  satisfied  with  the  inter- 


view process  and,  if  the  interview  leads  to  a 
worksite  placement,  that  things  start  off  on  the  right 
foot. 

Examples: 

a.  Work-based  Learning  Coordinators  at  the  Kent 
Career/Technical  Center  (Grand  Rapids,  MI)  use 
a  self-addressed  "Job  Referral"  card,  which  con- 
firms to  employers  that  a  student  has  been  re- 
ferred for  an  interview.  The  card  is  completed 
and  returned  by  the  employer,  indicating  whether 
the  student  has  been  hired  and  whether  the  em- 
ployer has  any  comments. 

b.  In  the  New  Ways  Workers  program  (Sonoma 
County,  CA),  the  director  contacts  employers  the 
day  after  a  student's  interview  and  follows  up 
within  two  weeks  after  a  placement  has  been 
made. 

5.  Finalize  the  placement  by  drawing  up  a 
training  agreement  between  the  student 
and  employer. 

The  formal  training  agreement  describes  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  the  student,  the  school,  the 
employer  and,  in  some  cases,  the  student's  parent  or 
guardian.  These  agreements  are  usually  no  longer 
than  one-two  pages.  (See  examples  in  Appendix  B.) 

SOME  POINTERS  TO  CONSIDER 

Find  out  about  employer  hiring  procedures 
and  ongoing  requirements  in  advance.  It  is  a 

good  idea  to  know  if  the  employer  has  special 
procedures  (e.g.  competitive  exams,  drug  tests, 
background  checks)  for  hiring  new  employees  or 
requirements  for  continued  employment  (e.g. 
regular  drug  tests,  attendance  at  school  and  at 
work).  Students  must  be  notified  of  these  policies 
in  advance.  As  much  as  possible,  encourage  the 
employer  to  use  the  same  procedures  with  the 
student  as  for  any  new  hire. 

®°  Refer  more  than  one  student  to  each  slot,  if 
possible.  If  the  employer  is  willing  to  spend  the 
time,  give  him  or  her  a  choice  among  several  stu- 
dents. This  makes  for  a  more  realistic  process  for 
the  students  and  helps  to  ensure  the  best  fit. 

^  Where  possible,  give  students  a  choice  among 
prospective  employers. 
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^°Be  adaptable.  The  interview  and  "hiring"  pro- 
cess is  largely  up  to  the  employer.  If  at  all  pos- 
sible, adjust  your  procedures  to  fit  with  the 
employer's. 

^Provide  employers  with  brief  profiles  of  the 
students  in  advance.  These  profiles  might  in- 
clude prior  work  experience,  grades,  class  sched- 
ules and  extra-curricular  activities  that  might  af- 
fect the  student's  availability,  access  to  transpor- 
tation, recommendations  from  previous  employ- 
ers, teachers  and  other  school  staff,  and  any  spe- 
cial considerations. 

^  Ask  employers  for  feedback  about  a  student 
after  an  interview.  Constructive  comments  can 
be  very  valuable  to  students,  especially  if  they 
have  not  been  selected. 

Try  to  accommodate  as  many  students  as  pos- 
sible. Some  students  who  would  benefit  the 
most  from  work-based  learning  are  those  who  do 
not  entirely  meet  eligibility  criteria  (e.g.  grades). 
An  option  is  a  short-term  "probationary"  place- 
ment, while  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
meet  program  requirements.  A  related  issue  is 
that  some  employers  may  want  to  hire  the  stu- 
dents with  the  highest  grade  point  averages.  Talk 
to  employers  about  their  willingness  to  consider 
students  who  do  not  have  the  highest  grades. 
Keep  in  mind  that  work  maturity  is  often  a  better 
predictor  of  a  successful  placement  than  is  aca- 
demic achievement  and  that  many  employers 
agree.  In  addition,  encourage  employers  to  work 
with  out-of-school  youth,  female  students  in  non- 
traditional  workplaces,  or  students  with  disabili- 
ties. Engage  employers  in  a  frank  discussion 
about  their  reservations  to  see  whether  it's  pos- 
sible to  place  certain  students. 

^As  they  become  more  experienced  with  a  pro- 
gram, ask  employers  to  accept  different  kinds 
of  students.  As  employers  get  more  comfort- 
able with  a  program  and  its  students,  they  may 
become  more  willing  than  they  were  initially  to 
take  on  students  who  require  more  attention  or 
students  with  lower  levels  of  academic  achieve- 
ment. 


GETTING  STUDENTS  TO  AND  FROM 
THE  WORKSITE 

1.  Identify  and  pool  your  resources. 

Transportation  can  be  a  tricky  issue.  There  are  a  va- 
riety of  challenges,  including  longer  distances  to 
travel  in  rural  regions  and  purchasing  insurance  to 
cover  students  in  transit.  Likewise,  solutions  vary 
depending  on  the  circumstances.  Public  transporta- 
tion (where  available),  school-  or  company-owned 
buses  (with  either  the  school  or  the  employer  pick- 
ing up  the  added  insurance  costs),  blanket  insurance 
coverage  for  private  autos,  inter-district  agreements, 
and  van  pools  are  all  options  to  investigate.  Spe- 
cially equipped  vans  will  be  necessary  to  transport 
some  students  with  disabilities. 

Examples: 

a.  Project  COFFEE  (Co-operative  Federation  for 
Educational  Experiences)  is  an  alternative  occu- 
pational education  program  in  Oxford,  MA,  serv- 
ing 21  central  Massachusetts  school  districts 
within  a  30-mile  radius  or  45-minute  drive  of 
Oxford.  The  program  has  vans  to  transport  stu- 
dents to  and  from  the  program  and.  in  some 
cases,  their  work-study  sites.  For  each  student 
sent  to  the  program,  the  participating  districts  pay 
a  tuition  fee  to  the  Oxford  School  District  out  of 
their  state  special  education  funding.  Reduced 
rates  are  charged  to  districts  sending  ten  or  more 
students  to  the  program. 

b.  In  Milwaukee,  WI,  high  school  students  attend- 
ing district-wide  magnet  schools  are  provided 
with  free  bus  passes. 

c.  Students  in  the  Polaroid  youth  apprenticeship 
program  at  the  Rindge  School  of  Technical  Arts 
(Cambridge,  MA)  are  transported  between  the 
school  and  the  company  by  Polaroid-owned  and 
-operated  vans. 

d.  Students  in  Partners  in  Business  (Weymouth. 
MA)  are  transported  to  and  from  their  internship 
placements  by  school-owned  vans.  The  busi- 
nesses pay  a  monthly  $100  fee  to  cover  the 
program's  transportation  costs.  Internships  are 
scheduled  for  different  two-period  nine  slots:  so 
the  vans  do  several  runs  each  day.  In  this  pro- 
gram, transportation  is  not  just  a  logistical  neces- 
sity; it  is  also  designed  as  an  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  be  in  contact  with  another  caring  adult. 
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All  the  van  drivers,  who  spend  about  20  min- 
utes per  day  with  the  students,  are  retired  school 
principals  or  retired  school  teachers.  As  a 
result,  transportation  time  is  not  necessarily 
"down-time." 

2.  Schedule  classroom  and  work-based 
experiences  in  ways  that  minimize 
logistical  problems. 

Consider  alternative  class  schedules  to  cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  transit. 

Example: 

The  class  schedule  for  ProTech's  new  program  in 
Environmental  Services  at  South  Boston  High 
School  (Boston,  MA)  is  designed  so  that  students 
are  in  the  workplace  one  full  day  each  week 
rather  than  a  few  hours  each  afternoon.  In  addi- 
tion to  limiting  transportation  costs,  this  schedule 
makes  it  possible  for  teachers  to  have  a  common 
planning  time  and  to  be  available  for  worksite 
visits. 
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SUSTAINING  SCHOOL  AND  WORK 
CONNECTIONS 


A  number  of  important  elements  must  be  in  place  to  keep  the  program  and  the  collaboration 
going.  At  least  one  person  must  be  available  to  act  as  the  liaison  with  the  parties  involved, 
coordinate  the  program,  solve  problems,  and  perform  various  other  functions.  A  structure  must 
be  created  to  deal  with  broader  programmatic  issues  and  maintain  the  connections  among  the 
partners.  A  monitoring  system  must  be  developed  to  ensure  the  proper  functioning  of  the  worksite 
component.  Opportunities  must  be  present  for  school  and  worksite  personnel  to  learn  about  each 
other's  concerns.  Students  must  have  access  to  a  range  of  support  services. 

This  section  of  the  manual  will  provide  some  suggestions  for  how  to  establish  and  maintain 
these  vital  elements  of  your  STC  effort. 


MAPPING  OUT  THE  ROLE  OF  THE 
STC  SPECIALIST 

1.  Staff  your  STC  initiative  with  one  or  more 
School-to-Career  Specialists. 

STC  program  operators  around  the  country  agree 
unanimously  that  a  program  must  be  staffed  by  one 
or  more  persons  with  sufficient  time  to  (1)  provide 
services  to  students,  (2)  manage  day-to-day  opera- 
tions, and  (3)  coordinate  the  collaborative  efforts  of 
all  stakeholders.  More  specifically,  the  following 
functions  must  be  performed: 

•  Recruiting  students  into  the  program; 

•  Maintaining  connections  with  parents,  teachers, 
and  other  school  staff; 

•  Mentoring,  advocacy,  and  student  support; 

•  Worksite  monitoring; 

•  Job  development  and  matching; 

•  Day-to-day  coordination,  management,  and  prob- 
lem-solving; 

•  Managing  mentors  and  other  volunteers; 

•  Promoting  the  integration  of  work-based  and 
school-based  learning; 

•  Developing  and  maintaining  employer-school 
partnerships. 

These  functions  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  catch- 
as-catch-can  fashion.  They  must  be  built  into  the 
job  descriptions  of  one  or  more  individuals — 
School-to-Career  Specialists — and  significant  time 
must  be  built  into  those  jobs  to  ensure  that  the  nec- 
essary functions  get  done. 


Examples: 

a.  The  School-to- Work  Coordinator  at  the  GASC 
Technology  Center  (Flint,  MI)  devotes  most  of 
her  time  and  energy  to  partnership  relations,  pro- 
gram development,  technical  assistance  to  pro- 
gram directors  and  teachers,  and  overall  adminis- 
tration. In  the  case  of  larger  programs  at  the  Cen- 
ter, other  STC  specialists  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  day-to-day  management  and  liaison 
work. 

b.  The  two  Supervisors  of  Cooperative  Education  at 
the  Dauphin  County  Technical  School,  outside  of 
Harrisburg,  PA,  are  responsible  for  developing 
job  placements,  matching  students  with  available 
slots,  monitoring  placements,  troubleshooting  the 
worksite  placements,  working  with  guidance 
counselors,  recruiting  students,  and  staffing  ad- 
vocacy committees. 

C.  The  Community  Resource  Coordinator  for  the 
S.C.O.P.E.  Program  (Spokane,  WA  )  is  the  pri- 
mary partnership  developer  and  coordinator  for 
workplace  experiences  for  students  in  a  high 
school  that  has  been  restructured  along  career 
pathway  lines.  He  also  provides  support  to  "ca- 
reer path  leaders."  faculty  who  lead  teacher 
teams  in  each  career  pathway  and  who  coordinate 
pathway  "focus  teams"  that  include  school  staff 
and  community  partners. 

d.  Boston  (MA)  PIC  Career  Specialists  ai 

outplaced  at  nearly  every  Boston  high  school. 
They  provide  career  awareness  workshops  and 
job  training  seminars,  assist  students  with  resume 
and  interview  preparation,  maintain  contact  with 
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employers,  screen  students  for  job  openings,  set 
up  and  refer  students  to  interviews,  monitor 
placements,  and  troubleshoot  as  needed.  (For  ex- 
amples of  other  STC  Specialists  or  STC  Special- 
ist teams,  see  Section  8  and  Appendix  A.) 


CREATING  A  STRUCTURE  TO 
MAINTAIN  COLLABORATION 

1.  Work  with  the  collaborating  entities  to 
decide  upon  a  program  governance 
structure  that  gives  continuous  direction 
to  the  project  and  adequately  represents 
the  interests  of  all  organizations  involved. 

Successful  STC  projects  rely  on  ongoing  and  sub- 
stantial participation  by  all  collaborating  entities. 
Aside  from  direct  involvement  in  students'  experi- 
ences, this  participation  can  occur  at  two  levels: 
overall  program  governance  and  active  membership 
in  one  or  more  task-oriented  committees.  At  the  top 
level — the  main  policy-  and  decision-making  level 
of  the  collaboration — the  participants  should  be  rep- 
resented on  the  governing  board  by  people  with 
clout,  people  who  can  commit  their  organizations  to 
whatever  decisions  are  made.  At  the  second  level, 
operating  committees  and  subcommittees  should 
consist  of  people  who  can  provide  the  governing 
board  with  more  specialized  information  and  give 
well-informed,  practical  direction  to  project  opera- 
tions. 

Examples: 

a.  Boston's  (MA)  ProTech  has  an  executive  com- 
mittee for  each  career-area  program  (Health 
Care,  Financial  Services,  and  Utilities).  The  ex- 
ecutive committees  meet  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
They  consist  of  the  vice  presidents  for  human  re- 
sources from  the  participating  employers,  the 
principals  of  the  host  high  schools,  the  ProTech 
Director,  and  the  Lead  Coordinator  for  that  pro- 
grammatic area.  There  is  also  an  operations  com- 
mittee for  each  career  area,  which  meets  monthly. 
Each  operations  committee  is  comprised  of  pro- 
gram "line-staff':  worksite  coordinators  or  point 
people,  lead  teachers  from  each  school,  and  the 
ProTech  Coordinators  for  each  career-area  pro- 
gram from  each  school. 

b.  Kalamazoo's  (MI)  Education  for  Employment 
(EFE)  has  a  strong  committee  structure  involving 


all  stakeholders.  Employers  serve  on  "Occupa- 
tional Advisory  Committees"  in  each  of  17  career 
and  career  cluster  areas.  They  work  with  EFE 
staff  on  program  design,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, integration  of  work-based  and  school- 
based  experiences,  and  recruitment  of  worksites. 
Employers  are  also  members  of  the  EFE  Coun- 
cil— the  governing  body — or  one  of  its  seven 
subcommittees  (Economic  and  Occupational 
Forecasting,  Awards,  Membership,  Marketing, 
Executive  Committee,  the  Outcomes  Task  Force, 
and  the  Workforce  Entry  committee). 

c.  Members  of  the  industry  advisory  board  of 
MVOTEC,  the  Tech  Prep  collaborative  in  north- 
eastern Massachusetts,  also  serve  on  four  task- 
oriented  subcommittees  (Employer  Needs,  Pro- 
gram Implementation,  Evaluation,  and  Public 
and  Community  Relations). 

d.  Program  advisory  committees  at  Keefe  Technical 
School  (Framingham,  MA)  may  meet  ten  or 
more  times  a  year  when  technology  in  a  program 
area  is  changing  rapidly. 

2.  Recognize  employer  contributions. 

Leaders  of  STC  collaborations  and  STC  specialists 
report  that  it  is  important  to  let  individual  employers 
know  that  their  participation  is  appreciated  and  to 
show  that  appreciation  regularly.  Get  into  the  habit 
of  writing  thank  you  letters.  Organize  a  public  event 
at  least  once  each  year  to  celebrate  successes  and  to 
recognize  the  accomplishments  and  contributions  of 
students  and  private-sector  partners.  These  may  in- 
clude graduations,  the  kick-off  or  completion  of 
summer  internships,  or  events  to  present  awards  to 
employees  and  others  who  have  participated. 

3.  Encourage  employers  to  recognize 
employee  contributions. 

A  good  way  for  employers  to  show  their  commit- 
ment is  to  demonstrate  to  their  staffs  that  employee 
participation  is  important.  This  can  be  done  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  including: 

•  Counting  program  participation  as  a  positive  fac- 
tor in  employee  performance  evaluations; 

•  Providing  release  time  for  participation  in  pro- 
gram activities; 

•  Letting  it  be  known  that  involvement  in  the  pro- 
gram can  be  an  important  professional  develop- 
ment opportunity. 
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Example: 

Serigraph,  Inc.,  a  major  employer  in  the  West 
Bend  (WI)  Printing  Youth  Apprenticeship  Pro- 
gram, uses  supervision  of  students  as  a  way  to 
groom  promising  employees  for  managerial 
roles.  Because  students  in  the  West  Bend  pro- 
gram rotate  through  different  divisions  of  the 
company,  employees  who  work  with  students 
also  become  more  visible  company-wide. 

4.  Work  toward  deepening  the  employer's 
commitment  to  the  program. 

The  more  connections  there  are  with  company  em- 
ployees at  all  levels,  from  line  staff  to  top  manage- 
ment, the  less  dependent  the  partnership  is  upon  the 
continuing  presence  of  a  few  key  program  champi- 
ons within  the  company.  Always  think  about  how 
to  build  the  company-wide  or  institutional  commit- 
ment of  your  employer-partners. 

Example: 

The  West  Bend  (WI)  Printing  Youth  Apprentice- 
ship Program  began  under  the  leadership  of 
Serigraph's  CEO  and  his  commitment  to  provide 
work-based  learning  for  all  youth  apprentices  in 
the  first  year  of  the  program.  Since  then,  the  pro- 
gram has  become  an  integral  piece  of  Serigraph's 
workforce  development  strategy,  involving  nu- 
merous company  employees. 

5.  Examine  the  program  with  a  critical  eye. 
Look  for  ways  to  make  it  more  effective, 
and  revise  roles  and  structures  as  needed. 

Good  STC  programs  do  more  than  pay  lip  service  to 
continuous  improvement.  They  actively  practice  it. 
Regularly  gather  process  and  outcome  data  and  re- 
port results.  Solicit  suggestions  and  constructive 
criticism  from  participants  and  outside  observers 
alike.  Seek  to  understand  the  reasons  for  negative 
experiences.  Use  what  you  have  learned  to  modify 
and  fine-tune  the  program  accordingly. 

6.  Make  sure  the  partnership  is  staffed  by 
people  with  the  time  and  skills  to  do  the 
job  properly. 

Once  the  governance  and  committee  structure  has 
been  developed  and  agreed  upon,  one  or  more 
people  must  be  available  on  a  regular  basis  to  coor- 
dinate the  meetings  and  other  activities  of  the  part- 
nership as  a  whole.  If  this  is  a  part-time  function. 


make  sure  that  whomever  is  given  that  role  has 
enough  time  to  perform  it  adequately. 

Examples: 

a.  The  School-to- Work  Transition  Project  Director 
for  the  Tulare  County  (CA)  Workforce  Coalition 
has  three  primary  functions:  developing  formal 
business-education  linkages,  facilitating  STC 
activities,  and  acting  as  principal  staff  person  for 
the  Coalition's  four  main  subcommittees.  A  pri- 
vate-sector facilitator,  hired  by  the  local  PIC, 
works  on  a  part-time  basis  "to  keep  the  meetings 
running." 

b.  The  Kalamazoo  (MI)  Education  for  Employment 
managerial  and  line  staff  (Regional  Directors, 
Workforce  Entry  Coordinators,  and  Counselors) 
serve  as  staff  liaisons  to  various  occupational 
cluster  advisory  committees  and  as  lead  staff  for 
certain  program  features  or  initiatives  (e.g.  Tech 
Prep,  gender  equity,  teacher  externships,  mentor- 
ships,  and  job  shadowing). 

SOME  POINTERS  TO  CONSIDER 

^Organize  operating  committees  according  to 
industry.  This  is  especially  important  when  you 
need  experts  to  review  your  classroom  and  work- 
based  learning  curriculum  to  be  sure  that  it  meets 
industry  needs. 

^Organize  other  operating  committees  accord- 
ing to  task  or  function.  Examples:  Committees 
for  marketing,  recruitment,  screening  of  appli- 
cants, business  development,  special  events,  bud- 
get, curriculum,  public  relations,  gender  equity, 
troubleshooting  (to  resolve  problems  between 
partnership  members),  evaluation. 

^Make  sure  that  meetings  are  well-focused  and 
move  along  smoothly.  Many  people,  and  busi- 
ness people  more  than  most,  are  turned  off  by 
rambling,  poorly  organized  meetings.  Consider 
using  a  professional  facilitator  to  help  set  agen- 
das, make  sure  that  the  meetings  stay  on  task, 
have  concrete  outcomes  (e.g.  action  steps  as- 
signed to  specified  individuals  or  groups  I.  and 
use  terminology  that  everyone  (not  just  educa- 
tors) can  understand. 

^Hold  meetings  at  alternating  locations.  Doing 
this  helps  to  introduce  people  to  unfamiliar  en\  i- 
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ronments.  It  gets  business  people  into  the  schools 
and  school  people  out  to  the  businesses. 

^  Agree  on  a  best  time  for  meetings.  Employers 
generally  prefer  to  meet  early  in  the  day  (break- 
fast meetings)  or  after  business  hours.  Try  to 
reach  agreement  on  times  that  will  ensure  the 
best  attendance. 

^Use  the  media.  Contact  your  local  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  stations  with  information 
about  the  program.  Use  the  media  as  a  way  to 
publicize  the  contributions  made  by  local  em- 
ployers and  the  events  that  celebrate  their  partici- 
pation, the  contributions  made  by  individual  em- 
ployees, and  the  accomplishments  of  students. 

f  Make  sure  that  students  have  their  say.  Stu- 
dents are  an  important  source  of  information 
about  how  the  program  is  working  and  can  make 
suggestions  that  improve  it  when  invited  to  do  so 
through  written  evaluations  or  informal  feedback. 
It  is  also  helpful  to  conduct  exit  interviews  with 
students  who  are  graduating  from  the  program  or 
leaving  the  program  before  graduating. 


MONITORING  THE  WORKSITE 

1.  Develop  a  regular  monitoring  system  that 
is  well  understood  by  all  parties. 

Monitoring  is  necessary  to  make  sure  the  students 
are  having  a  high-quality  learning  experience  at 
their  worksites.  To  speak  knowledgeably  with  both 
students  and  employers  about  how  well  a  placement 
is  going,  the  person  who  does  the  monitoring  must 
have  a  good  understanding  of  the  program  and  what 
the  students  are  supposed  to  learn.  An  important 
part  of  monitoring  is  the  troubleshooting  function: 
identifying  problems  early  and  developing  ways  to 
resolve  them. 

Examples: 

a.  The  regular  work  shift  for  Boston's  (MA) 

ProTech  coordinators  extends  through  the  school 
day  until  the  close  of  regular  business  hours. 
During  the  afternoons,  they  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  employer  relations  and  monitoring  stu- 
dents' experiences  at  the  worksite.  Importantly, 
they  can  be  reached  by  phone,  fax,  and  voice 
mail  at  the  Boston  PIC  offices. 


b.  Career  planners  (school-site  specialists)  working 
for  the  Louisville  (KY)  Education  &  Employ- 
ment Partnership  monitor  part-time  and  summer 
job  placements.  They  are  equipped  with  beepers 
so  they  can  respond  quickly  to  employer  calls 
and  otherwise  be  reachable  by  employers. 

C.  The  coordinator  of  the  co-op  program  at 
Shawsheen  Valley  Technical  High  School 
(Billerica,  MA)  makes  sure  businesses  under- 
stand that  he  will  be  making  periodic  unan- 
nounced visits  to  observe  students  and  their  su- 
pervisors at  the  worksite. 

2.  Make  sure  the  monitoring  system  allows 
for  the  free  flow  of  information  among  the 
major  parties  concerned:  students, 
workplace  staff,  teachers,  and  STC 
Specialists. 

Some  ways  to  do  this: 

•  Regularly  scheduled  support  meetings  between 
all  supervisors  and  the  STC  Specialist; 

•  Regularly  scheduled  group  meetings  at  the  com- 
pany between  the  students  placed  there  and  the 
STC  specialist; 

•  Encouraging  the  worksite  supervisor  to  come  to 
the  school  to  meet  briefly  with  the  STC  Special- 
ist and  anyone  else  who  is  appropriate  (e.g.  a 
teacher  or  guidance  counselor). 

3.  Develop  your  monitoring  system  to  fit  the 
nature  of  the  work-based  learning 
experience,  type  of  worksite,  number  of 
students,  and  preferences  of  the  employer. 

STC  program  operators  differ  about  the  necessity 
and  frequency  of  making  regular  visits  to  the 
worksite.  In  some  cases,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
visit  the  worksite  at  all,  so  long  as  there  is  regular 
contact  among  the  student,  the  employer,  and  the 
STC  Specialist.  Generally  speaking,  however,  at 
least  one  in-person  visit  should  be  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  placement.  After  that,  program  and 
personnel  issues,  as  well  as  regulatory  requirements, 
will  dictate  the  frequency  of  contacts  and  whether 
those  contacts  are  in  person  or  over  the  phone. 

Examples: 

a.  ProTech  (Boston,  MA)  coordinators  visit  stu- 
dents and  supervisors  at  the  worksite  informally 
at  least  once  a  week. 

b.  The  Industry  Liaison  and  an  academy  teacher 
from  the  East  Side  Academies  (San  Jose,  CA) 
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meet  every  other  week  during  the  summer  with 
each  employer  in  the  program  to  discuss  stu- 
dents' progress. 

c.  Philadelphia's  (PA)  academy  programs  monitor 
part-time  after-school  job  placements  primarily 
by  phone. 

d.  Louisville's  (KY)  Education  &  Employment 
Partnership  changed  its  in-person  monitoring 
policy  to  an  average  of  every  six  weeks  after  em- 
ployers complained  that  visits  every  four  weeks 
were  too  frequent  (unless  there  was  troubleshoot- 
ing to  be  done). 

SOME  POINTERS  TO  CONSIDER 

®°  Use  the  training  plan  developed  for  each 
student  as  your  principal  basis  for  monitor- 
ing that  student's  progress  at  the  worksite. 

Because  the  training  plan  gives  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  what  should  be  happening  at  the 
worksite,  it  is  an  excellent  point  of  reference  for 
monitoring. 

Require  students  to  turn  in  time  sheets.  Time 
sheets,  signed  by  the  worksite  supervisor,  are  a 
good  way  to  track  progress  and  to  identify  poten- 
tial issues  early  on.  In  programs  that  involve  af- 
ter-school, part-time  work,  or  too  many  or  too 
few  hours  worked  may  reflect  real  or  potential 
problems  in  the  workplace. 

^  Designate  one  person  at  the  school  for  employ- 
ers to  contact  in  case  of  problems.  Employers 
appreciate  having  a  single,  easily  accessible  point 
of  contact  they  can  reach  whenever  the  need 
arises.  Make  sure  this  person  has  at  least  a  phone 
with  recording  or  voice  mail  capability — fax  and 
e-mail,  too,  if  possible. 

^°  Ask  the  employer  to  appoint  a  person  to  be  the 
single  point  of  contact  at  the  workplace.  This 
can  be  especially  helpful  when  working  with 
large  employers  or  those  with  several  students  at 
the  workplace. 


PROMOTING  CONNECTIONS 
BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND 
WORKPLACE  PERSONNEL 

1.  Make  sure  there  is  a  channel  of 
communication  between  teachers  and 
supervisors. 

A  central  function  of  STC  Specialists  is  to  tie  to- 
gether the  classroom  and  workplace  experiences  of 
students  and  to  provide  a  channel  of  communication 
between  school  and  worksite  personnel.  STC  Spe- 
cialists fulfill  this  function  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways 
across  all  program  types. 

Examples: 

a.  During  his  periodic  site  visits  to  co-op  place- 
ments, the  Career  Counseling  and  Placement 
Counselor  at  Howard  High  School  of  Technology 
(Wilmington,  DE)  takes  the  time  to  elicit  sub- 
stantial feedback  from  worksite  supervisors  on 
student  performance  and  relays  important  infor- 
mation back  to  the  technical  instructor  at  the 
school. 

b.  Workforce  Entry  Coordinators  in  Kalamazoo 
County's  (MI)  Education  for  Employment  initia- 
tive promote  integration  of  classroom-based  and 
work-based  learning  by  collecting  information 
about  the  tasks  that  students  encounter  on  site 
and  the  level  to  which  they  have  to  perform  the 
tasks  (on  a  1-4  scale,  from  "exposure"  to  "could 
teach  it  to  someone  else").  These  task  lists  are 
shared  and  discussed  with  the  employers,  the 
counselors,  and  the  teachers,  and  they  serve  as  a 
common  core  for  instruction. 

2.  Provide  opportunities  for  school  and 
worksite  staff  to  experience  the  working 
environments  of  their  counterparts. 

Practitioners  agree  that  STC  programs  are  better 
when  teachers  and  other  school  staff  have  a  chance 
to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  workplace  and 
what  it  requires.  Worksite  staff,  too,  profit  from  a 
better  understanding  of  the  school  and  how  it 
works.  Here  are  some  ways  to  make  that  happen: 

•  Have  STC  Specialists  bring  technical  and 
academic  teachers  along  with  them  on  worksite 
visits; 

•  Have  teachers  do  some  worksite  monitoring  or 
direct  observation  at  the  workplace  on  their  own: 
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•  Give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  job  shadow  in 
departments  where  students  are  placed; 

•  Invite  worksite  staff  to  observe  classes  or  to  lead 
a  class  or  seminar; 

•  Provide  paid  summer  internships  for  teachers  to 
work  in  industry; 

•  Have  teachers  provide  classes  to  students  while 
they  are  at  the  worksite. 

Examples: 

a.  Teachers  at  the  Oakland  (CA)  Media  Academy 
get  to  know  industry  partners  and  learn  about  the 
worksite  by  taking  turns  monitoring  summer  in- 
ternship placements. 

b.  In  the  Rochester,  NY,  School-to-Work  Transition 
Initiative,  20  teachers  each  year  participate  in 
summer  internships  at  local  businesses.  At  night, 
the  teachers  take  college  courses  that  are  spe- 
cially designed  to  help  them  translate  what  they 
have  learned  into  curriculum  for  their  students. 

c.  A  teacher  in  a  youth  apprenticeship  program  at 
the  Rindge  School  of  Technical  Arts  (Cambridge, 
MA)  teaches  a  daily  seminar  at  the  worksite 
(Polaroid).  This  gives  the  teacher  a  chance  to 
come  into  regular  contact  with  the  students' 
worksite  supervisors. 

4.  Develop  ways  for  school  and  workplace 
personnel  to  communicate  with  one 
another  and  work  together  on  joint 
activities. 

In  addition  to  direct  worksite  or  school-site  experi- 
ences, the  program  will  benefit  from  opportunities 
for  school  and  worksite  staff  to  communicate  about 
matters  relating  to  the  program  and,  if  possible,  to 
work  together  in  such  activities  as  program  devel- 
opment and  design,  curriculum  development  and 
co-teaching.  Also  worthwhile  are  occasional  social 
events  to  give  people  from  the  two  settings  a  chance 
to  meet  informally  and  learn  about  each  others'  con- 
cerns. 

Examples: 

a.  Once  a  month,  the  cooperating  teachers  and 
worksite  mentors  in  Tulsa's  (OK)  Craftsmanship 
2000  program  have  a  working  lunch  to  discuss 
the  students'  experiences  at  the  worksite  and 
their  application  to  school-based  learning. 

b.  In  the  West  Bend  (WI)  Youth  Apprenticeship  pro- 
gram, the  high  school  technical  instructor  meets 
at  the  company  site  every  month  with  the  head 


workplace  mentor,  the  student,  the  trainer,  and 
the  student's  parents  to  assess  the  student's 
progress  and  experience  to  date, 
c.  Responding  to  teacher  interest  in  environmental 
themes  and  an  increased  demand  for  skilled 
workers  in  agribusiness,  the  Business  Partner- 
ships Manager  of  the  Portland  (OR)  Public 
Schools  helped  organize  presentations  and  other 
"awareness  building  activities"  for  teachers  by 
the  Agriculture  Business  Council  and  Oregon 
State  University.  This  was  followed  by  a  "guided 
debriefing"  of  the  teachers  and  opportunities  for 
them  to  take  field  trips  and  begin  work  on  cur- 
riculum development. 

5.  Develop  in-service  workshops  and  other 
professional  development  activities  to 
promote  integration. 

Ongoing  in-service  training  opportunities,  some- 
times involving  both  schoolsite  and  worksite  staff, 
can  be  an  excellent  way  to  present  new  ideas  and 
help  those  involved  to  refine  their  approaches  to  in- 
tegrating school-  and  work-based  learning.  Profes- 
sional development  activities  can  also  be  used  to 
facilitate  stronger  ties  between  academic  and  techni- 
cal faculty. 

Examples: 

a.  Oregon  State  University  has  offered  two-week 
curriculum  development  workshops  for  Portland- 
area  teachers,  not  only  housing  and  facilitating 
these  ventures  but  also  paying  teachers  for  their 
participation  in  them. 

b.  The  Magnet  Career  Academy  Coordinator  at 
Central  High  School  in  Louisville,  KY,  promotes 
the  integration  of  academic  and  technical  educa- 
tion by  coordinating  shadowing  experiences  for 
academic  teachers. 

c.  ProTech  (Boston,  MA)  hosts  annual  supervisory 
training  at  its  high  school  sites.  Supervisors  at- 
tend three  workshops,  change  workshops  when 
the  bells  ring,  and  eat  lunch  in  the  cafeteria. 
They  enjoy  "being  in  high  school  again"  and  get 
a  sense  of  the  teachers'  world  as  well  as  that  of 
the  students. 
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PROVIDING  AND  ENSURING  SUPPORT 
FOR  STUDENTS 

1.  Make  sure  that  every  student  has  access  to 
at  least  one  adult  to  help  deal  with  career 
issues  and  problems  at  the  workplace. 

Many  students  will  have  at  least  some  problems  ad- 
justing to  the  expectations  and  culture  of  the  work- 
place and  communicating  effectively  with  their  su- 
pervisors and  coworkers.  Volunteer  mentors  and  as- 
signed workplace  mentors  (who  may  or  may  not  be 
supervisors)  can  be  very  helpful  to  students  in  deal- 
ing with  such  problems.  In  many  programs,  the  STC 
Specialist  is  a  key  advisor  to  the  student  as  well. 

2.  Provide  counseling  and  advocacy  to  help 
students  deal  with  other  problems  that 
may  interfere  with  performance  at  school 
and  the  workplace. 

Access  to  counseling  and  referral  to  social  services 
can  be  especially  important  in  programs  with  a  large 
number  of  disadvantaged  or  "at-risk"  students.  In 
some  programs,  this  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
STC  Specialist's  role.  In  others,  teachers  and  guid- 
ance counselors  take  on  a  case  management  func- 
tion. Experience  shows  that  programs  choosing 
either  option  need  to  pay  close  attention  to  caseload 
size  and  the  time  available  to  deal  with  students' 
problems.  (See  Section  8  for  discussion  of  staffing 
ratios.)  Stretching  people  too  thin  invariably  leads 
to  students  falling  through  the  cracks. 

Examples: 

a.  Boston  (MA)  ProTech  coordinators  work  closely 
with  students  to  construct  individualized  personal 
development  plans.  For  each  student  in  their 
caseload,  they  attempt  to  play  the  role  of  mentor, 
confidant,  and  advisor. 

b.  In  academy  models,  the  teacher  team  collectively 
offers  case  management  services  to  individual 
students.  Teachers  tutor  students,  meet  with  par- 
ents, and  serve  as  a  mentors.  In  the  California 
Partnership  Academies,  common  release  time  al- 
lows the  teacher  team  to  discuss  individual  stu- 
dents and  their  needs. 

c.  In  Project  COFFEE  (Co-Operative  Federation  for 
Educational  Experiences),  a  regional  alternative 
occupational  education  program  for  at-risk  high 
school  students  located  in  Oxford,  MA.  each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  an  "educational  advocate,"  an 


academic  or  occupational  instructor  on  the  staff. 
The  advocate  is  the  program's  primary  contact 
with  parents  and  work-study  employers,  pays 
specific  attention  to  the  student's  progress  and 
needs,  and  leads  weekly  staff  team  meeting  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  student, 
d.  In  the  Manufacturing  Technology  Partnership 
youth  apprenticeship  program  (Flint,  MI),  both 
male  and  female  students  attend  a  sexual  harass- 
ment prevention  workshop.  The  workshop  covers 
appropriate  workplace  behavior  and  actions  that 
may  be  taken  if  sexual  harassment  occurs. 

3.  Match  students  with  volunteer  adult 
mentors. 

Volunteer  mentors  are  especially  effective  in  pro- 
grams serving  at-risk  or  underachieving  students. 
Mentors  serve  as  confidants  and  resources  for  stu- 
dents. In  academy  programs,  volunteer  mentors  are 
recruited  from  company  partners  who  share  the 
academy's  industry  focus.  A  common  feature  is  for 
mentors  to  be  assigned  before  the  students  begin 
their  primary  worksite  experience,  usually  during 
their  junior  year. 

Examples: 

a.  In  the  133  National  Academy  Foundation  (NAF 
programs  nationwide  (in  Finance,  Communin 
Service,  Travel  and  Tourism),  students  are 
matched  with  volunteer  mentors  to  supplement 
the  "natural"  mentoring  relationships  that  they 
have  with  program  staff,  schoolsite  and  worksite 
personnel.  In  the  Boston  (MA)  NAF  programs,  a 
Greater  Boston  One-to-One  grant  supports  a  part- 
time  mentor  coordinator,  who  uses  such  criteria 
as  race,  gender,  career  interests,  and  hobbies  to 
find  volunteer  mentors  for  150  juniors  and  se- 
niors by  mid-October  of  each  year.  Mentors  at- 
tend a  three-hour  training  session  and  receive  a 
comprehensive  resource  book,  containing 
mentoring  tips  and  suggestions  for  activities.  The 
mentor  coordinator  arranges  periodic  school- 
based  meetings  for  mentors  and  mentees.  cover- 
ing such  topics  as  financial  aid.  life  skills,  job  in- 
terviewing, and  career  options.  He  also  coordi- 
nates celebratory  events  at  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  the  year,  provides  the  ongoing  point- 
of-contact  for  the  mentoring  program,  and  solic- 
its oral  and  written  feedback  from  mentors, 
mentees.  and  school  staff. 
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b.  In  the  Worcester  (MA)  Career  Beginnings  pro- 
gram, volunteer  mentors  meet  with  students  at 
least  once  every  month. 

4.  Involve  parents  in  the  student's  STC 
program  and  career  plans. 

Program  operators  report  that  parents  are  too  often 
"the  neglected  partner"  in  STC  partnerships.  They 
should  not  be.  Parent  concerns  about  tracking  and 
vocational  vs.  academic  options  must  be  addressed 
if  the  program  is  to  be  appealing  to  a  broad  range  of 
students.  Parents,  too,  can  be  important  allies  of 
teachers  and  program  staff  by  helping  to  keep  stu- 
dents on  track  and  working  with  teachers  to  resolve 
problems  along  the  way.  Ways  to  promote  parental 
involvement  include:  preparing  informational  bro- 
chures, inviting  parents  to  attend  informational  in- 
terviews and  orientations,  and  requiring  parents  to 
be  signatories  of  program  training  agreements 
(along  with  the  employer,  the  student,  and  school 
personnel). 

Examples: 

a.  The  Cornell  Youth  and  Work  Program  has  pub- 
lished A  Parent's  Guide  to  Youth  Apprenticeship 
specifically  to  explain  the  program  structure, 
describe  the  parent's  role,  and  address  possible  - 
concerns  that  parents  may  have. 

b.  Roosevelt  Renaissance  2000  (Portland,  OR) 
hosts  a  fair  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year 
for  incoming  students  and  their  parents  in  order 
to  explain  the  program  and  answer  questions,  to 
solicit  parental  involvement,  and  to  increase  en- 
thusiasm for  the  program. 

5.  Provide  opportunities  for  structured 
reflection  and  peer  support. 

Give  students  regular  opportunities  to  put  things  to- 
gether, make  sense  of  their  experiences  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  reflect  on  what  they  have  learned.  Journal 
writing  can  be  a  good  way  of  doing  this,  but  group 
discussions  and  seminars  are  equally  if  not  more 
important  for  most  students. 

Examples: 

a.  Students  in  Cornell's  (NY)  Youth  and  Work  Pro- 
gram keep  a  journal  over  the  course  of  their  ap- 
prenticeships, giving  them  a  way  to  clarify  the 
connections  between  the  school  and  worksite  and 
to  gain  practice  in  descriptive  writing. 

b.  The  Independent  Study  Advisor  in  the  New  Ways 
Workers  program  (Sonoma  County,  CA)  leads 


monthly  90-minute  seminars  for  student- workers 
to  provide  opportunities  for  them  to  share  experi- 
ences and  offer  each  other  advice  and  problem- 
solving  strategies. 

c.  Co-op  students  at  Holyoke  Community  College 
(MA)  take  a  weekly  interdisciplinary  seminar  to 
supplement  their  work  experience.  The  seminar 
offers  students  an  opportunity  to  raise  workplace 
concerns  with  each  other  and  the  seminar  leader. 

d.  A  nontraditional  occupations  support  group  at 
Upper  Cape  Cod  Regional  Vocational-Technical 
School  (Bourne,  MA)  meets  monthly  to  address 
issues  of  common  concern,  including  gender  bias 
and  stereotyping  in  the  workplace.  The  group 
consists  of  both  female  and  male  students.  Jointly 
led  by  a  guidance  counselor  and  a  volunteer  from 
the  nearby  National  Guard  base,  the  group  also 
visits  worksites  and  hosts  guest  speakers. 

e.  At  South  Seattle  Community  College  (Seattle, 
WA),  the  Work  Experience  class  in  the  English  as 
a  Second  Language  (ESL)  program  offers  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  share  their  concerns 
about  work,  provide  support  to  each  other,  and 
gain  confidence  in  navigating  unfamiliar  work 
and  cultural  environments. 

SOME  POINTERS  TO  CONSIDER 

Do  an  orientation  for  mentors  and  "mentees." 

Have  an  orientation  for  both  students  and  pro- 
spective mentors.  Ask  seasoned  mentors  to  talk 
about  their  past  experiences,  so  that  new  recruits 
get  a  realistic  picture  of  what  mentoring  is  like. 
Training  mentors  in  diversity,  gender  equity,  and 
sexual  harassment  issues  can  also  assist  them  in 
helping  students  navigate  unfamiliar  workplace 
environments.  Ask  former  mentees  (students)  to 
talk  to  students  who  are  about  to  be  paired  up. 

Find  a  mentor  coordinator  at  the  company. 

Where  there  are  several  volunteer  mentors  from 
one  company,  it  makes  sense  for  one  company 
person  to  do  internal  recruitment  of  mentors  and 
to  be  the  program's  single  point  of  contact  for  all 
the  participating  employees  at  that  company. 

Make  sure  there  are  adequate  and  clear  proce- 
dures for  referring  students  to  social  and  hu- 
man services  providers  .  It's  important  to  have 
well-understood  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween program  staff  and  student  support  person- 
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nel.  Neither  worksite  staff  nor  volunteer  mentors 
should  become,  in  effect,  a  student's  social 
worker  or  otherwise  substitute  for  experienced 
social  service  providers. 

^Meet  with  parents  on  a  regular  basis.  Some 
parents  may  be  reluctant  or  unable  to  attend 
meetings  at  the  school  because  of  negative  asso- 
ciations with  the  school  or  other  institutions, 
schedule  conflicts,  transportation  problems,  and 
disability,  among  other  reasons.  As  a  result,  con- 
ferences with  certain  parents  may  need  to  take 
place  off-site — at  another  location  in  the  commu- 
nity or  at  residences. 
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THE  NEXT  STEP:  LINKING  TO 
JOBS  AND  FURTHER  EDUCATION 


School-to-work  is  not  just  a  high  school  program,  nor  only  a  program  that  is  aimed  at  high 
school  students  preparing  to  enter  the  workplace  directly.  That  much  is  clear  from  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act  (STWOA ),  which  calls  for  providing  students  with  "assistance  in  obtain- 
ing good  jobs  and  continuing  their  education  in  post-secondary  educational  institutions.  " 

This  section  of  the  manual  will  suggest  some  ways  for  STC  programs  to  create  the  necessary 
links  to  opportunities  beyond  high  school. 


EXPANDING  COLLEGE  AND  CAREER 
AWARENESS 

1.  Start  early. 

The  STWOA  calls  for  "career  awareness  and  career 
exploration  and  counseling  beginning  at  the  earliest 
possible  age,  but  not  later  than  the  7th  grade."  In 
most  communities,  this  will  mean  creating  new  con- 
nections for  younger  students  and  incorporating  ca- 
reer development  into  the  middle-school  curricu- 
lum. By  using  an  incremental  approach — beginning 
with  a  few  guest  speakers  and  field  trips,  and  using 
videos  about  industries  and  careers —  it  should  be 
possible  over  time  to  gradually  develop  a  more 
comprehensive  set  of  opportunities  for  students  at 
the  middle  school  and  early  high  school  levels.  Ca- 
reer awareness  and  exploration  programming  in  the 
earlier  years  presents  an  important  opportunity  to 
introduce  all  students,  in  particular  those  whose  ex- 
pectations may  be  limited  because  of  economic  dis- 
advantage, disability,  or  gender  stereotyping,  to  the 
widest  range  of  possible  career  choices. 

Examples: 

a.  In  the  Lowell  Early  Awareness  Program,  seventh 
and  eighth  graders  at  the  Lowell  (MA)  middle 
schools  work  through  a  six-week  series  of  struc- 
tured exercises  helping  them  develop  a  better 
sense  of  what  the  future  may  hold  for  them  and 
what  their  options  are.  Supplementing  these  ac- 
tivities are  guest  appearances  by  people  in  differ- 
ent careers,  field  trips  to  local  companies  and  col- 
leges, and  a  career  fair  in  the  spring.  The  activi- 


ties are  led  by  part-time  staff  based  at  Middlesex 
Community  College. 

b.  Teachers  in  the  S.C.O.P.E.  program  (Spokane, 
WA)  work  with  up  to  ten  students  to  develop 
with  each  one  of  them  a  five-year  career  develop- 
ment plan  (covering  the  period  from  9th  grade  to 
the  first  year  after  high  school).  Increased  in- 
volvement in  career  and  college  counseling  by 
guidance  staff  is  made  possible  by  the  on-site 
presence  of  a  variety  of  social  service  providers, 
assigned  to  the  school  to  address  students"  per- 
sonal and  family  issues. 

c.  Career  awareness  curriculum  ideas,  resources, 
and  materials  are  available  through  the  Massa- 
chusetts Voc-Tech  Curriculum  Resource  Center 
located  at  Minuteman  Science-Technology  High 
School  and  Adult  Career  Center  (Lexington, 
MA)  and  through  the  Massachusetts  Occupa- 
tional Information  Coordinating  Committee 
(Boston,  MA). 

d.  Between  September  and  January,  all  ninth-grad- 
ers at  Upper  Cape  Cod  Regional  Vocational- 
Technical  School  (Bourne.  MA)  gain  exposure  to 
a  variety  of  occupational  areas  by  doing  w  eek- 
long  or  three-day  rotations  through  each  one  of 
the  school's  twelve  "shops."  These  experiences 
give  both  male  and  female  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  explore  nontraditional  careers. 

2.  Use  participating  employers  and  volunteer 
mentors  as  resources. 

Employers  can  give  good,  concrete  reinforcement  to 
other  early  awareness  activities  b\  speaking  to  stu- 
dents about  jobs  and  careers  in  their  industries  and 
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by  hosting  tours  and  job  shadowing  at  their  compa- 
nies. Volunteer  mentors  can  be  role  models  for  stu- 
dents. They  can  talk  with  their  mentees  about  their 
own  jobs  and  careers,  their  education,  and  work  his- 
tories and  encourage  them  to  think  about  their  fu- 
tures. They  can  also  be  very  helpful  with  college  ap- 
plications and  the  like. 

Examples: 

a.  Boston's  National  Academies  programs  encour- 
age volunteer  mentors  to  help  students  assess 
their  post-secondary  options.  Among  other 
planned  units,  they  hold  school-based  meetings 
for  mentors  and  mentees  on  college  financial  aid. 

b.  In  the  Louisville  (KY)  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Partnership,  volunteer  mentors  regularly 
engage  their  mentees  in  discussions  about  higher 
education  opportunities. 

3.  Take  advantage  of  other  resources  in  the 
school  or  the  community. 

Essential  to  STC  programs  are  ongoing  career  de- 
velopment services  and  offerings  for  all  students  at 
the  school.  Leverage  existing  career  development 
resources  that  foster  in  younger  students  an  ex- 
panded awareness  of  career  and  post-secondary  op- 
tions. For  example,  Educational  Talent  Search  and 
Upward  Bound  programs  (both  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education)  sometimes  provide 
early  awareness  activities.  In  many  jurisdictions, 
state  and  local  employment  and  training  agencies 
can  be  valuable  resources.  Also  helpful  can  be  vol- 
unteer organizations  (such  as  Big  Brother/Big  Sis- 
ter, Girl/Boy  Scouts,  the  YM/YWCAs,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  the  JayCees),  Junior  Achievement 
activities,  Tech  Prep  programs,  and  guest  speakers 
from  local  colleges,  college  placement  offices,  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  other  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations serving  particular  populations.  A  vari- 
ety of  films  can  be  used;  library  activities  can  be 
planned;  and,  in  places  with  access  to  the  Internet,  a 
wealth  of  career-  and  college-related  information 
can  be  accessed. 

Example: 

a.  Several  agencies  in  Massachusetts  offer  career 
development  services.  The  Department  of  Em- 
ployment and  Training  has  extensive  information 
on  job  openings  and  labor  market  trends.  The 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  is  an 
important  resource  for  students  with  disabilities. 
Schools  and  community  colleges  with  vocational 


technical  programs  have  access  to  technical  as- 
sistance in  gender  equity  through  five  regional 
projects  funded  through  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Education.  Regional  Employment 
Boards  are  a  source  of  information  on  local  in- 
dustry and  labor  market  developments, 
b.  At  South  Seattle  Community  College  (Seattle, 
WA),  the  Work  Experience  Coordinator  for  the 
English  as  a  Second  Language  program  taps  the 
expertise  of  local  resettlement  and  immigrant's 
rights  organizations  to  address  both  cultural  and 
language  barriers  to  students  having  successful 
worksite  experiences. 

4.  Involve  parents. 

In  many  ways,  parents  are  the  most  valuable  re- 
source of  all.  Parents  with  different  kinds  of  jobs 
and  careers  can  come  to  the  school  and  talk  to  stu- 
dents about  what  they  do.  Most  importantly,  they 
can  encourage  and  help  their  own  children  to  think 
seriously  about  their  future  and  to  make  connections 
between  course  selections  and  later  career  options. 
Special  workshops,  aimed  specifically  at  helping 
parents  to  do  these  things,  can  be  enormously  ben- 
eficial. 


STRENGTHENING  LINKS  WITH  POST- 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

1.  Develop  articulation  agreements  with  local 
colleges. 

Articulation  agreements  promote  a  smoother  transi- 
tion between  secondary  and  post-secondary  pro- 
grams by  establishing  a  coherent  sequence  of  inte- 
grated occupational  and  academic  courses  within  a 
discipline  beginning  in  high  school.  Because  this 
technique  has  been  used  to  good  effect  by  Tech  Prep 
programs  around  the  country,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
seek  the  assistance  and  collaboration  of  Tech  Prep 
coordinators  in  your  region.  Look  for  articulations 
not  only  with  community  colleges  but  also  with 
four-year  colleges  and  registered  apprenticeship 
programs. 

Examples: 

a.  Students  in  Alabama's  registered  youth  appren- 
ticeship programs  are  automatically  eligible  to 
enroll  in  state-accredited  apprenticeships,  with 
full  credit  for  work  done  in  the  senior  year  of 
high  school.  The  Alabama  programs  also  have  ar- 
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ticulation  agreements  with  the  state's  community 
colleges. 

b.  The  Tech  Prep  Coordinator  at  Bristol  Commu- 
nity College  (Fall  River,  MA)  works  with  Tech 
Prep  teacher-coordinators  at  19  area  high 
schools  to  refine  the  curriculum  and  develop  ar- 
ticulations that  span  high  school  and  community 
college. 

c.  Springfield  Technical  Community  College 
(STCC)  (Springfield,  MA),  Greenfield  Commu- 
nity College  (Greenfield,  MA)  and  Holyoke 
Community  College  (Holyoke,  MA)  participate 
in  the  Tech  Prep  West  consortium  together  with 
several  regional  and  local  high  schools  in 
Hampden,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin  Counties. 
Many  courses  are  articulated  between  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  community  colleges,  and 
much  work  has  been  devoted  to  course  sequenc- 
ing. STCC,  for  example,  has  a  Tech  Prep  math 
course  that  is  a  bridge  between  high  school  and 
traditional  college  courses. 

2.  Make  arrangements  to  allow  qualified 
students  to  take  courses  at  a  local  college. 

Giving  high  school  students  an  opportunity  to  take 
courses  at  college,  and  to  receive  dual  high  school 
and  college  credit,  is  an  excellent  means  to  moti- 
vate them  to  think  seriously  about  post-secondary 
education  as  the  next  step.  The  Massachusetts  Edu- 
cation Reform  Act  recognizes  this  by  providing  for 
the  enrollment  of  eligible  high  school  students  in 
state  colleges  and  universities  and  the  award  of 
both  high  school  and  college  course  credit. 

Examples: 

a.  Funding  from  local  corporations  and  foundations 
makes  it  possible  for  eligible  students  at  Lowell 
(MA)  High  School  to  take  courses  for  free  at 
Middlesex  Community  College. 

b.  In  the  Kalamazoo  County  Health  Occupations 
Career  Program,  second-year  students  (usually 
seniors)  spend  two  days  each  week  in  classes  at 
the  hospital  or  the  community  college,  for  which 
they  earn  both  high  school  and  college  credit. 

c.  At  Pasadena's  Graphic  Arts  Academy,  students 
take  lab  courses  at  Pasadena  City  College 
(PCC)  during  their  senior  year.  When  they 
graduate  from  the  academy,  they  receive  up  to 
one  year  of  community  college  credit  from  PCC, 
which  is  counted  toward  an  associate  degree  in 
Printing  Technology.  Similarly,  the  community 


college  program  articulates  with  the  B.S.  pro- 
gram in  Printing  Management  at  California  State 
University  at  Los  Angeles. 

3.  Look  for  ways  to  encourage  joint  program 
development  and  other  activities  among 
high  school  and  college  teachers  and  other 
staff. 

Besides  more  formal  articulation  agreements  and  ar- 
rangements for  high  school  students  to  take  college 
courses,  STC  programs  can  be  enhanced  by  collabo- 
rative activities  between  secondary  and  post-sec- 
ondary faculty  and  staff.  Through  collaborative  cur- 
riculum development,  co-teaching,  and  faculty  ex- 
changes, programs  can  develop  a  continuum  of 
courses  and  activities  to  optimize  student  learning 
and  sense  of  accomplishment.  In  addition,  educa- 
tion schools  can  play  a  strong  role  in  designing  and 
supporting  professional  development  of  high  school 
faculty  in  such  areas  as  curriculum  development 
and  applied  learning. 

Examples: 

a.  Michigan's  Macomb  Community  College  (MCC) 
has  joined  with  neighboring  school  districts  and 
the  regional  auto  body  industry  to  develop 
Project  Draft,  a  program  designed  to  meet  the 
need  for  skilled  entry-level  workers  in  the  draft- 
ing field.  The  program  features  an  industry-re- 
lated high  school  curriculum  and  training  mod- 
ules for  high  school  instructors.  These  design 
components  prepare  students  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  community  college's  program  in  auto 
body  design.  Combining  a  more  focused,  ad- 
vanced classroom  curriculum  with  paid  co-op 
placements,  the  MCC  program  represents  a  good 
example  of  the  STC  model  at  the  post-secondary 
level. 

b.  The  Encina  Health  Career  Academy  youth  ap- 
prenticeship program  (Sacramento.  CA)  spans 
the  last  year  of  high  school  and  the  Brsl  j  ear  of 
community  college.  The  program  has  a  se- 
quenced progression  of  courses  and  work  experi- 
ences designed  by  its  industry  partner.  Sutter 
Health,  in  collaboration  with  the  high  school  and 
the  Los  Rios  Community  College  District. 

c.  Students  in  the  Cambridge-Lesley  Careers  in 
Education  program,  a  collaboration  between 
Lesley  College  and  the  Rindge  School  of  Techni- 
cal Arts  (Cambridge.  MA),  attend  an  intensive 
Education  Seminar  at  Lesley  College  three  moni- 
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ings  a  week.  The  seminar  is  co-taught  by  a 
Lesley  faculty  member  and  a  RSTA  teacher. 


IMPROVING  ACCESS  TO  JOBS  AFTER 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

1.  Emphasize  job-finding  and  job-keeping 
skills. 

Successful  STC  programs  focus  on  job  search  skills, 
such  as  interviewing  techniques  and  resume  writing, 
as  well  as  interpersonal  skills,  such  as  teamwork. 
Whether  offered  as  part  of  a  career  development 
course,  in  modules  that  are  integrated  into  academic 
or  technical  courses,  or  as  a  part  of  career  counsel- 
ing and  placement  services,  designing  a  program  to 
build  students'  abilities  to  manage  their  own  careers 
should  be  a  central  feature  of  any  STC  effort. 

2.  Identify  students  who  may  need  help  with 
job  placement  as  early  as  possible. 

Because  not  all  program  participants  will  go  on  to 
higher  education  or  training  immediately  after  high 
school,  the  STWOA  calls  for  "assistance  to  partici- 
pants who  have  completed  the  program  in  finding 
an  appropriate  job."  The  early  identification  of  stu- 
dents who  want  to  find  employment  directly  after 
they  graduate  makes  it  easier  to  assist  and  support 
them  with  what  can  often  be  a  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  process,  and  it  can  help  them  identify 
permanent  employment  that  offers  career  and  train- 
ing opportunities. 

Example: 

Work-based  Learning  coordinators  at  the  Kent 
Career/Technical  Center  (Grand  Rapids,  MI)  in- 
terview students  in  their  junior  year  about  their 
plans  after  high  school.  Counseling  staff  and  co- 
ordinators work  with  students  in  the  senior  year 
to  develop  their  post-secondary  plans.  In  the 
spring  of  the  senior  year,  the  Coordinators  are 
in  regular  communication  with  students  who 
have  decided  to  enter  the  workplace  upon  gradu- 
ation about  how  their  post-graduation  plans  are 
shaping  up. 

3.  Design  the  program  to  give  students 
opportunities  for  longer-term  job 
placement. 

An  important  reason  that  many  employers  partici- 
pate in  STC  programs  is  to  have  a  chance  to  "look 


over"  potential  long-term  employees  before  making 
a  commitment  to  hire  them.  This  is  especially  true 
for  co-op  programs  and  for  industry-specific  or 
youth  apprenticeship  programs.  Work  with  the  em- 
ployers in  your  program  to  develop  such  opportuni- 
ties for  students  after  they  graduate  from  high 
school. 

Examples: 

a.  Placement  and  transition  activities  are  built  into 
the  Siemens  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program  (Ra- 
leigh, NC,  and  other  locations  in  the  U.S.).  Stu- 
dents agree  to  work  for  Siemens  for  at  least  one 
year  after  completing  the  program,  and  Siemens 
agrees  to  hire  them  from  the  start,  as  long  as  they 
are  successful  in  the  program  and  in  the  exams.  A 
clear  pathway,  leading  to  the  completion  of  ap- 
prenticeship training  and  an  Associate's  Degree, 
is  laid  out. 

b.  At  Westfield  Vocational  Technical  High  School 
(MA),  pre-apprentices  in  manufacturing  technol- 
ogy are  promised  employment  both  during  and 
after  their  apprenticeship.  The  pre-apprentice- 
ships  are  clearly  articulated  with  registered  ap- 
prenticeships, which  are,  in  turn,  clearly  defined 
in  terms  of  hours,  experiences,  related  courses 
and  degrees  that  must  be  achieved. 

c.  In  the  BETA  2000  Project  (Boulder,  CO),  pro- 
gram staff  work  with  employers  during  the  fall 
semester  to  design  a  9-12  week  customized  train- 
ing course  preparing  students  with  disabilities  for 
targeted  jobs.  Students  who  satisfactorily  com- 
plete the  training  then  have  2  or  3  weeks  of  on- 
the-job  training  (OJT)  paid  for  out  of  special 
education  funds,  with  support  from  job  coaches. 
After  the  OJT,  the  students  are  hired  for  a  proba- 
tionary period,  during  which  they  are  technically 
employees  of  a  temporary  services  agency.  The 
agency  provides  its  services  to  employers  for  a 
reduced  fee. 

4.  Develop  or  build  upon  job  placement 
services  that  already  exist. 

Limited  resources  may  make  this  difficult  to  do  in 
many  instances,  but  in  schools  where  a  job  place- 
ment service  already  exists  (perhaps  through  a  co- 
op program  or  a  summer  job-finding  program),  it 
may  be  possible  to  expand  that  service  with  a  mini- 
mum of  extra  expense.  Another  option  may  be  to 
build  upon  part-time  or  summer  job  services  already 
provided  at  the  school  by  an  outside  agency. 
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Examples: 

a.  In  addition  to  developing  job  placement  opportu- 
nities for  Boston  high  school  students  seeking 
part-time  and  summer  jobs,  Boston  (MA)  PIC 
Career  Specialists  provide  job  placement  services 
for  recent  graduates.  More  time  is  devoted  to  this 
aspect  of  the  PIC's  Job  Collaborative  program  by 
Career  Specialists  during  the  fall  after  high 
school  graduation. 

b.  Holyoke  Community  College  (MA)  has  com- 
bined its  co-op  and  permanent  job  placement 
staff  into  one  by  establishing  its  Office  of  Co- 
operative Education  and  Career  Services.  Staff 
members  work  with  employers  to  develop  both 
part-time  and  full-time  jobs,  thereby  avoiding 
turf  issues  that  could  result  from  separate  staffing 
of  the  two  functions. 

5.  Link  up  with  outside  agencies  and 
organizations. 

In  many  places,  a  variety  of  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations offer  career  counseling  and  job  placement 
as  an  important  part  of  their  mission.  Among  these 
are  relatively  large  community  organizations  (such 
as  the  YM/YWCA),  youth  employment  agencies 
(both  public  and  private),  local  offices  of  the  state 
employment  service,  the  state  rehabilitation  agency, 
private  placement  agencies,  and  community  college 
career  counseling  and  placement  offices.  The  chal- 
lenge will  be  to  knit  together  these  service  providers 
in  a  way  that  builds  upon  individual  agency 
strengths  but  avoids  unnecessary  overlap  or  duplica- 
tion of  services.  Look  for  such  resources  in  your 
area  and  explore  the  possibilities  for  a  creative  col- 
laboration with  your  program.  At  the  same  time, 
work  with  your  Local  Partnership  and  Regional 
Employment  Board  to  make  these  connections  link 
together  in  a  systematic  fashion. 

Examples: 

a.  Jobs  for  Bay  State  Graduates  (JBSG),  an  affiliate 
of  Jobs  for  America's  Graduates,  provides  job 
readiness  training,  placement  assistance,  and  fol- 
low-up services  for  academically  at-risk  students. 
JBSG  Job  Specialists  operate  out  of  15  compre- 
hensive high  school  districts  in  Massachusetts, 
working  with  an  average  of  35  seniors  at  each 
school  site. 

b.  New  York  Working,  a  collaboration  between  the 
New  York  City  Public  Schools  and  the  United 
Way  of  New  York  City,  coordinates  employment- 


related  services  at  nine  high  schools.  The  pro- 
gram has  a  Career  Development  and  Employ- 
ment Center  at  each  school,  which  provides 
"one-stop  shopping"  for  students  seeking  work. 
Each  Center  is  staffed  by  a  part-time  school  dis- 
trict employee  and  a  full-time  job  developer  who 
is  an  out-stationed  employee  of  a  local  commu- 
nity-based organization. 

c.  The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment 
and  Training  (DET)  uses  federal  Wagner-Peyser 
funds  to  support  the  out-placement  of  DET  staff 
at  46  high  schools  around  the  state.  DET  counse- 
lors provide  job  readiness  services,  job  search  as- 
sistance, labor  market  information,  and  interest 
assessments.  DET  has  developed  a  six-module 
career-development  curriculum  specifically  to 
help  high  school  students  make  the  transition  into 
the  workplace. 

d.  The  Office  of  Co-op  Education  and  Career  Ser- 
vices at  Holyoke  Community  College  (MA)  of- 
fers professional  development  workshops  for 
area  high  school  co-op  staff  and  conducts  orien- 
tations introducing  high  school  students  to  ser- 
vices available  through  the  Office. 

e.  Students  in  Pasadena's  Graphic  Arts  Academ\ 
can  draw  upon  a  variety  of  placement  resources. 
Aside  from  informal  ties  through  academy  staff, 
students  have  access  to  the  personnel  placement 
service  operated  by  the  local  chapter  of  the  Print- 
ing Industries  Association. 


MAINTAINING  CONNECTIONS  WITH 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

1.  Keep  the  doors  open  for  participants  after 
they  have  graduated  from  high  school. 

In  its  most  fundamental  sense.  STC  is  all  about 
making  and  maintaining  connections:  connections 
between  the  experiences  students  have  inside  the 
classroom  and  the  wider  world  beyond  the  class- 
room. Successful  STC  programs,  therefore,  are  not 
self-contained  programs  for  high  school  students 
only;  they  give  students  ways  to  stay  connected 
even  after  they  have  graduated  from  high  school. 
An  important  way  to  do  this  is  to  offer  occasional 
opportunities  for  graduates  to  meet  and  socialize. 
Another  is  to  offer  continuing  assistance  for  stu- 
dents who  are  still  having  difficult)  making  the 
transition  to  the  next  step  beyond  high  school  and 
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to  make  it  clear  to  students  that  they  will  be  able  to 
come  back  for  assistance  after  graduation. 

Examples: 

a.  Co-operative  education  supervisors  at  the  Dau- 
phin County  Technical  School  (PA)  mail  infor- 
mation on  permanent  job  openings  to  program 
graduates  for  as  long  as  four  or  five  years  after 
graduation. 

b.  The  Extended  Compact  managed  by  the  Boston 
(MA)  PIC  provides  career  planning  and  place- 
ment services  to  Boston  high  school  graduates 
matriculating  at  colleges  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 
Over  300  new  students  a  year  take  advantage  of 
Extended  Compact  services,  including  job  readi- 
ness workshops,  resume  preparation,  and  refer- 
rals to  part-time  employment,  summer  jobs,  or 
paid  internships. 

c.  Jobs  for  Bay  State  Graduates  (JBSG)  provides 
career  development  and  placement  services  in 
Massachusetts  for  nine  months  following  high 
school  graduation.  JBSG  Job  Specialists  contact 
employed  graduates  every  month,  and  check-in 
with  the  employer  (by  phone  or  through  an  in- 
person  visit)  five  times  over  the  nine-month  fol- 
low-up period.  If  program  graduates  are  not 
currently  employed,  they  are  contacted  once  a 
week  for  continued  job  readiness  and  placement 
assistance. 

d.  There  is  an  open-door  policy  at  Keefe  Technical 
School  (Framingham,  MA).  Graduates  may  al- 
ways return  to  take  advantage  of  the  schools  ca- 
reer guidance  and  placement  services. 

2.  Look  upon  your  high  school  program 
graduates  as  resources. 

After  benefitting  from  the  program  during  their  high 
school  years,  many  program  graduates  feel  strongly 
that  they  would  like  "to  give  something  back." 
Give  them  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Recent  or  not- 
so-recent  graduates  often  make  superb  volunteer 
mentors  or  workplace  mentors  for  current  program 
participants,  or  they  can  volunteer  in  other  ways. 
Eventually,  they  can  become  an  important  source  of 
employer  contacts  for  future  participants. 

Examples: 

a.  At  Central  High  School,  in  Louisville,  KY,  many 
of  the  business  contacts  for  that  school's  Magnet 
Career  Academy  are  former  students  of  the 
program's  coordinator 


b.  The  Siemens  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program  (Ra- 
leigh, NC,  and  other  locations  in  the  U.S.)  is  de- 
veloping a  two-year  "meister"  certification  pro- 
gram. Over  time,  students  who  complete  the  Ap- 
prenticeship and  take  a  permanent  job  with  Si- 
emens will  be  encouraged  to  complete  meister 
training  as  a  next-level  goal.  As  meisters,  these 
former  students  will  then  become  supervisors  and 
mentors  to  students  enrolled  in  the  youth  appren- 
tice pathway. 
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COLLECTING  DATA 


The  STWOA  requires  programs  to  collect  and  analyze  information  on  post-program  outcomes. 
"To  the  extent  practicable,"  those  outcomes  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  socioeconomic 
status,  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  disability  status,  and  other  demographic  variables.  By  telling  you 
whether  and  to  what  extent  your  STC  program  has  been  effective,  this  kind  of  information  can 
serve  as  a  basis  for  ongoing  program  improvements.  Gathering  information  can  also  be  useful  as 
a  continuing  link  between  programs  and  their  alumni,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both.  Perhaps 
most  important,  the  public  and  private  sectors  must  agree  on  what  outcomes  will  be  measured, 
and  the  results  must  be  shared. 

Massachusetts  and  other  states  are  now  in  the  early  stages  of  developing  mechanisms  to 
generate  the  needed  information  from  other  existing  data  sources  (e.g.  state  government  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  income  tax  databases).  Until  such  methods  are  available,  however,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  rely  completely  on  a  more  traditional  technique — the  graduate  survey.  As 
this  section  explains,  collecting  data  on  post-program  outcomes  of  participants  involves  design- 
ing effective  methods  of  tracking  and  gathering  information  on  graduates  as  well  as  connecting 
information-gathering  to  other  program  features. 


TRACKING  GRADUATES 

1.  Reach  agreement  on  what  to  measure. 

Successful  collaborations  depend  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  all  participants,  employers,  and  educators 
alike,  on  the  outcomes  to  measure,  on  methods  of 
measurement,  and  on  indicators  of  success.  Among 
the  important  outcomes  to  track  are  the  following: 
various  measures  of  academic  achievement,  atten- 
dance, graduation  rates,  pursuit  of  post-secondary 
education  and  training,  post- secondary  credentials 
attained,  job  placement,  work  history,  and  income. 
Have  early  discussions  about  what  will  be  measured 
and  set  realistic  benchmarks  and  goals.  Make  sure 
everyone  knows  that  the  results  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  concerned. 

2.  Pave  the  way  by  building  data  collection 
into  the  program  design. 

Collecting  information  from  participants  should  be- 
come a  routine  part  of  program  operations.  Explain 
to  students  why  it  is  important  to  have  accurate 
data.  Let  them  know  that  the  information  they  give 
you  will  be  used  not  just  to  fulfill  requirements  but 
also  to  improve  the  program  continuously  along  the 
way.  If  the  students  become  accustomed  to  data  col- 
lection from  the  beginning  of  the  program,  it  will  be 
easier  to  continue  collecting  data  after  they  leave. 
Also,  don't  forget  to  organize  the  data  contained  in 


various  forms  and  documents,  such  as  program 
applications,  job  applications,  transcripts,  and 
referrals. 

3.  Do  an  exit  survey. 

A  survey  of  exiting  students,  whether  they  are  high 
school  seniors  or  completers  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation and  training  programs,  is  a  straightforward 
way  to  obtain  information  on  post-program  plans 
and  how  students  can  be  contacted  after  they  have 
graduated. 

Example: 

In  the  spring  of  their  senior  year,  all  students  in 
Kentucky  complete  a  written  Senior  Transition 
Survey,  which  high  school  staff  use  to  track  post- 
graduation  outcomes  during  the  fall.  The  survej 
elicits  information  on  the  student's  current  ad- 
dress and  phone  number,  the  name  of  a  parent  or 
guardian  and  post-graduation  education  or  job 
plans.  It  also  asks  how  the  student  can  be  reached 
during  the  fall,  and  asks  for  a  second  address  and 
phone  number  of  someone  else  who  will  be  sta\  - 
ing  in  contact  with  the  student. 

4.  Do  a  survey  of  program  graduates. 

Many  programs  surve\  their  graduates  by  mail  and 
follow  up  with  phone  calls  as  necessary.  Other  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  with  large  numbers  of 
graduates,  find  it  more  efficient  to  conduct  a  phone 
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survey.  Programs  report  impressive  response  rates 
when  surveys  are  conducted  by  phone.  Another  op- 
tion in  the  case  of  larger  programs  is  to  survey  a 
random  sample  of  program  graduates. 

Examples: 

a.  The  Boston  (MA)  PIC  conducts  a  phone  survey 
of  all  Boston  high  school  graduates  beginning  in 
January  of  the  year  following  graduation.  Of  the 
approximately  2,900  graduates  of  the  system  in 
1993,  PIC  staff  were  able  to  contact  75-80 
percent. 

b.  About  40  percent  of  the  900  annual  graduates 
from  the  Kent  Career/Technical  Center  (Grand 
Rapids,  MI)  enroll  in  post-secondary  education 
and  training;  60  percent  enter  the  job  market.  Be- 
ginning nine  months  after  graduation,  Center 
staff  contact  program  completers  by  phone,  with 
a  follow-up  by  postcard  if  necessary.  In  this  way, 
they  were  able  to  reach  97  percent  of  the  1993 
graduates  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1994. 

5.  Try  different  staff  and  scheduling  patterns 
to  make  the  task  manageable. 

It  takes  time  (often  in  evenings  and  on  weekends)  to 
conduct  a  phone  survey,  but  programs  that  do  so  re- 
port that  the  task  is  manageable  in  terms  of  hours 
spent.  Programs  use  a  variety  of  approaches — from 
making  the  survey  part  of  the  job  description  for 
one  or  several  staff  persons  to  hiring  part-time  tem- 
porary staff,  to  contracting  out  the  project. 

Examples: 

a.  Boston  (MA)  PIC  Career  Specialists  are  respon- 
sible for  surveying  graduates  from  their  assigned 
school.  Management  estimates  that  the  specialists 
complete  an  average  of  five  surveys  per  hour,  in- 
cluding time  spent  trying  to  contact  graduates. 

b.  The  four  Work-based  Learning  Coordinators  at 
the  Kent  Career/Technical  Center  (Grand  Rapids, 
MI)  assist  a  Placement  Technician  in  conducting 
a  phone  survey.  They  estimate  that  it  takes  80 
hours,  spread  over  two  months,  to  contact  and 
collect  information  on  the  approximately  900  an- 
nual graduates. 

c.  The  Fresno  (CA)  Metropolitan  Regional  Occupa- 
tion Program  (ROP)  makes  over  4,500  calls  be- 
tween November  and  December  of  each  year. 
The  ROP  hires  6  student  participants  for  this 
task,  1  to  work  during  the  days  and  5  to  make 
calls  in  the  evenings,  from  5:00  to  9:00  p.m.  Sur- 


vey costs,  including  personnel  and  long-distance 
charges,  are  about  $1,700  over  an  1 1-day  period, 
d.  The  S.C.O.P.E.  Program  (Spokane,  WA)  con- 
tracts out  its  post-program  survey  to  a  private 
company  with  experience  contacting  graduates 
for  high  school  and  college  reunions.  The  cost  to 
the  program  is  only  $1.70  per  student. 

6.  Develop  standard  forms  and  procedures. 

Programs  that  conduct  many  phone  surveys  have 
clear  procedures  and  protocols  for  "trackers"  to  fol- 
low. Your  work  will  be  more  efficient  and  the  data 
you  collect  will  be  more  accurate  if  you  prepare 
phone  scripts,  checklists,  or  survey  manuals  for 
staff  to  follow. 

Example: 

The  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Development  (San  Francisco,  CA) 
has  prepared  the  High  School  Graduate  Tracker's 
Guide  for  high  school  counselors  in  Kentucky. 
The  guide  gives  directions  for  contacting  and  re- 
porting the  status  of  recent  graduates,  as  required 
by  the  Kentucky  Education  Reform  Act.  The 
Guide  directs  trackers  first  to  check  with  school 
personnel  who  may  know  of  the  graduate's 
whereabouts.  If  this  is  not  successful,  trackers  are 
then  to  try  reaching  the  graduate  at  the  home 
number  listed  (trying  three  or  four  times  at  differ- 
ent hours),  and  then  to  call  the  second  contact 
name  listed.  If  still  unsuccessful,  trackers  are  to 
use  the  information  on  the  exit  survey  about  post- 
graduation  work  or  school  plans  to  track  down 
the  student,  before  ultimately  giving  up  if  they 
still  have  no  luck. 

7.  Track  students  at  appropriate  intervals 
after  graduation. 

Most  programs  wait  six  to  nine  months  after  gradu- 
ation before  they  begin  contacting  graduates.  This 
gives  the  graduates  some  time  to  make  the  transition 
to  the  next  step.  For  a  comprehensive  longitudinal 
picture  of  outcomes,  begin  tracking  your  graduates 
at  reasonable  intervals  thereafter.  For  example,  you 
might  eventually  want  to  survey  participants  three 
years  after  graduation,  then  five  years,  and  then 
seven  years.  Select  intervals  that  will  capture  impor- 
tant milestones  in  graduates'  progress  through  post- 
secondary  programs  and  into  the  workforce.  A 
three-year  checkpoint,  for  example,  will  pick  up 
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students  who  have  gone  directly  into  a  two-year 
post- secondary  program  after  high  school. 

SOME  POINTERS  TO  CONSIDER 

■^Try  not  to  sound  like  you  are  selling  something 
or  soliciting  contributions.  In  these  days  of 
heavy  telemarketing,  phone  trackers  need  to  con- 
vince the  other  party  quickly  that  they  are  not  try- 
ing to  get  some  of  the  other  person's  money. 
Mention  that  you  are  from  the  school  and  the  rea- 
son for  the  call.  Also,  once  you  are  into  the  sur- 
vey, do  not  be  too  insistent  if  the  person  does  not 
want  to  answer  all  the  questions.  Better  to  get  at 
least  some  of  the  questions  answered  than  none. 

®°  Call  when  you  are  most  likely  to  make  contact. 

Holiday  periods  are  a  good  time  to  call  because 
graduates  are  very  likely  to  be  home  then. 

^  Enter  the  information  into  a  computer  data- 
base. Using  a  relatively  inexpensive  computer 
database  program,  you  can  enter  the  survey  an- 
swers directly  on  the  computer.  This  will  make  it 
easy  for  you  to  present  and  analyze  the  data  you 
have  collected. 

CONNECTING  DATA  COLLECTION  TO 
OTHER  PROGRAM  FUNCTIONS 

1.  Link  data  collection  to  general  record- 
keeping and  management  functions. 

Every  program  must  have  a  general  data  manage- 
ment function  that  combines  basic  student  demo- 
graphic information  with  other  student  data — e.g. 
grades,  skills  and  competencies,  work-based  learn- 
ing assessments  and  portfolios.  Incorporate  all  such 
information  into  a  permanent  record  for  each  stu- 
dent in  the  program. 

2.  Link  data  collection  to  outreach. 

Collecting  information  on  the  experiences  of  pro- 
gram graduates  provides  an  opportunity  to  recon- 
nect with  the  graduates,  engage  them  with  the  pro- 
gram if  they  are  so  inclined,  and  most  importantly, 
offer  assistance  if  needed.  One  concrete  way  to  do 
this  is  to  link  the  data  collection  function  with  the 
program's  job  development  and  placement  function. 
Information  about  students  who  may  need  assis- 


tance and  information  about  job  placements  can 
then  flow  freely  back  and  forth. 

Example: 

The  full-time  job  developer  for  the  Philadelphia 
(PA)  High  School  Academies  also  manages  the 
post-program  participant  survey.  In  the  course  of 
working  with  employers  to  generate  part-time 
and  full-time  job  placements  for  current  academy 
students,  she  learns  of  companies  who  may  be 
looking  to  make  other  permanent  hires.  Through 
the  graduate  survey,  she  becomes  aware  of 
graduates  who  need  placement  assistance  and  re- 
fers them  to  employers  as  appropriate. 

3.  Use  survey  results  to  identify  areas  for 
improvement  in  program  design. 

The  data  collection  and  evaluation  functions  are 
closely  intertwined.  Questions  on  the  survey  of 
graduates  can  elicit  their  views  on  the  importance  or 
effectiveness  of  different  program  components  (e.g. 
Did  the  curriculum  or  the  jobsite  component  pro- 
vide a  good  introduction  to  or  realistic  picture  of  the 
field?). 

4.  Report  back  regularly. 

Results  of  data  collection  must  be  readily  available 
and  reported  to  all  partners  on  a  regular  basis.  Peri- 
odic measurement  and  public  reporting  of  outcomes 
will  drive  performance,  and  timely  data  will  permit 
mid-course  corrections  and  adjustments  that  are 
necessary. 

5.  Use  survey  results  in  making  the  pitch  to 
employers. 

Good  data  can  be  a  powerful  tool  in  recruiting  new 
employers  and  satisfying  current  ones,  especialh  if 
the  data  show  high  levels  of  achievement  among 
both  current  participants  and  graduates.  Another 
useful  tool  can  be  a  satisfaction  survey  among  em- 
ployers who  have  participated  in  the  program  or 
have  hired  students. 
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BUILDING  AND  MAINTAINING 
COLLABORATION 


.A  central  challenge  posed  by  the  STWOA  is  to  marshal  and  coordinate  resources  cu  row  locali- 
ties and  regions  in  support  of  STC  efforts.  Strategies  to  accomplish  inter-school  and  inter-district 
collaboration,  and  initiatives  that  Local  Partnerships  may  pursue  to  effectively  coordinate, 
marshal,  and  leverage  resources,  are  the  subjects  of  this  section. 


DEVELOPING  AN  EFFECTIVE 
PARTNERSHIP 

1.  Make  sure  you  have  reached  out  to  all  the 
necessary  partners. 

STC  is  based  on  a  comprehensive  vision  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  young  people  and  the  needs  of  the 
wider  society  at  the  same  time.  Making  that  vision 
a  reality  means  that  many  different  sectors  of  the 
community  must  make  a  commitment  and  become 
involved  in  Local  Partnerships.  It  also  means  that 
the  partners  must  be  represented  by  people  who  can 
firmly  commit  their  organization  to  participating. 
In  addition  to  employers  and  industry  associations, 
state  and  municipal  agencies,  labor,  and  community 
organizations  must  be  represented. 

Example: 

Community  partnerships — such  as  the  Flint  (MI) 
Roundtable,  the  Portland  (OR)  Leaders' 
Roundtable,  and^the  Boston  Compact — have 
served  as  models  for  other  communities  wishing 
to  set  a  broad  agenda  on  education,  employment, 
and  social  services  for  young  people.  With  the 
growing  influence  of  the  STC  movement  and  the 
passage  of  the  STWOA,  multi-sector  stakeholder 
organizations  with  strong  business  leadership  are 
being  established  where  they  have  not  existed  be- 
fore to  support  the  development  of  STC  systems. 
Examples  include  the  Austin  (TX)  Training 
Foundation,  Workforce  Silicon  Valley  (CA),  and 
the  Philadelphia  Consortium  (PA).  In  some  in- 
stances, these  newer  entities  have  been  estab- 
lished precisely  to  become  the  "Local  Partner- 


ship" entity  under  the  STWOA.  In  any  case, 
these  community  partnerships  aim  to  bring  em- 
ployers and  educators  together  to  set  goals  and 
strategies  for  a  combined  workforce  development 
and  education  reform  agenda. 

2.  Involve  all  stakeholders  in  the  process  as 
early  as  possible. 

Reaching  out  to  all  employers  and  other  community 
partners  that  are  interested  in  STC  issues  at  an  early 
stage  will  build  ownership  and  commitment  on  the 
part  of  all  involved,  not  to  mention  providing  the 
opportunity  for  additional  contacts  and  networking 
possibilities.  Including  agencies  and  organizations 
that  serve  particular  populations  in  early  discussions 
is  critical  to  reducing  barriers  to  participation  and 
addressing  questions  of  access  and  diversity  as  they 
arise. 

3.  Build  upon  the  work  that  has  already  been 
done. 

STC  cannot  succeed  if  it  is  thought  of  as  a  yet  an- 
other new  program,  to  be  superimposed  upon  i  and 
somehow  exist  side  by  side  with)  the  programs  and 
institutions  that  are  already  in  place.  It  is  more  prop- 
erly understood  as  a  way  to  combine,  build  upon, 
and  expand  what  already  exists  to  meet  more  com- 
prehensively the  needs  of  young  people.  This  means 
that  current  efforts  by  existing  programs  and  organi- 
zations must  be  viewed  as  essential  building  blocks 
of  the  STC  system.  Programs,  agencies,  and  organi- 
zations such  as  regional  technical  schools,  co-op 
programs,  Tech  Prep  consortia,  community  col- 
leges, labor  unions,  and  community-based  organi/a- 
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tions  must  become  full  partners  if  a  truly  compre- 
hensive system  is  to  be  created. 


MANAGING  THE  SYSTEM 

1.  Agree  upon  a  coordinating  organization  or 
create  a  new  entity  to  provide  overall 
system  coordination. 

Smooth  coordination  and  proper  allocation  of  re- 
sources depends  on  the  existence  of  an  entity  that  is 
accountable  for  the  system  as  a  whole.  This  entity 
must  bridge  geographic  boundaries  (whether  school 
or  district)  and  have  a  broad  agenda  that  responds  to 
the  needs  of  the  different  partners.  Its  mission  must 
be  to  build  the  regional  system,  not  to  compete  with 
the  programs  or  organizations  that  are  already  there. 
Most  importantly,  whatever  organization  is  chosen 
for  this  role,  it  must  be  able  to  perform  the  coordi- 
nating functions  properly  and  must  have  the  trust 
and  commitment  of  all  the  partners.  This  is  far  more 
critical  than  the  kind  of  organization  it  is  or  where  it 
is  physically  housed  (whether  it  be  a  private  indus- 
try council,  a  community  college,  one  of  the  partici- 
pating schools,  an  educational  consortium,  or  some 
other  entity).  Where  no  appropriate  organization  can 
be  found  to  fill  this  role,  the  Local  Partnership  can 
create  a  new  institutional  entity  to  do  so. 

Examples: 

a.  The  independent,  non-profit  Philadelphia  (PA) 
High  School  Academies,  Inc.  (PHSA),  has  over- 
all responsibility  for  policy,  fundraising,  and  bud- 
get approval  for  the  network  of  academy  pro- 
grams in  1 1  separate  industry  areas  operating  in 
19  high  schools  throughout  the  city.  Each  indus- 
try program  has  its  own  board  of  governors,  but 
summer  jobs  and  other  employment-  and  career- 
related  services  are  coordinated  and  delivered  by 
central  PHSA  staff. 

b.  Kalamazoo  County's  (MI)  Education  for  Em- 
ployment (EFE)  initiative  is  operated  by  the 
Kalamazoo  Valley  Intermediate  School  District, 
the  regional  technical  school  district.  EFE  is  gov- 
erned by  an  executive  committee  representing  the 
District  itself,  the  nine  local  school  districts  in 
the  county,  and  Kalamazoo  Valley  Community 
College,  the  primary  post-secondary  partner. 

c.  In  the  case  of  Craftsmanship  2000,  a  new 
501(c)(3)  organization,  affiliated  with  the  Tulsa 


(OK)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  established  to 
manage  the  program  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
all  participating  employers  and  schools, 
d.  The  Washington  County  (WI)  School-to- Work 
partnership  has  created  a  new  entity  to  implement 
STC  programming  county-wide  and  is  hiring  a 
full-time  County  School-to- Work  Coordinator  to 
spearhead  these  efforts.  To  increase  visibility  and 
access  to  the  business  community,  the  Coordina- 
tor will  be  located  at  the  offices  of  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

2.  Anticipate  system-wide  problems. 

As  new  STC  programs  develop  around  the  country, 
certain  common  problems  have  begun  to  emerge. 
Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  is  the  competition 
among  schools  and  school  districts  over  the  em- 
ployer base.  There  is  a  real  danger  of  alienating  em- 
ployers by  deluging  them  with  requests  for  place- 
ments from  different  schools  and  programs.  Other 
issues  include  the  costly  duplication  of  effort  and 
the  competition  for  scarce  resources  across  school 
and  district  lines.  A  functioning  STC  system  must 
address  these  problems. 

Examples: 

a.  The  Boston  (MA)  PIC  has  "regulated"  school- 
employer  relationships  by  pairing  each  of  the 
district's  high  schools  with  one  or  two  major  em- 
ployers in  the  city. 

b.  Until  recently,  each  of  Oakland's  (CA)  twelve 
academy  programs  had  its  own  industry  liaison, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  for  several  liaisons  to  ap- 
proach the  same  employer  for  internships  and 
mentors.  The  number  of  liaisons  has  since  been 
reduced,  and  liaisons  are  now  less  likely  to  "trip 
over"  one  another  in  their  recruitment  efforts. 

c.  Health  care  providers  in  Sacramento  (CA)  are  be- 
ginning to  organize  as  an  industry  to  present  a 
common  front  in  response  to  the  mounting  num- 
ber of  requests  from  area  schools  for  internships 
and  other  work-based  learning  opportunities. 

3.  Develop  coordinating  functions  to  address 
system-wide  issues. 

Individual  institutions,  STC  programs,  and  emerg- 
ing systems  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  deal 
with  the  problems  just  described: 
•  Designating  or  hiring  a  "point  person"  for  an  en- 
tire district  or  multi-district  region; 
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•  Reducing  confusion  by  developing  common 
forms  and  procedures  for  use  with  employers 
throughout  a  region; 

•  Developing  common  marketing  materials; 

•  Addressing  ways  to  coordinate  requests  for  par- 
ticipation to  area  employers. 

Examples: 

a.  A  regional  coordinator  position,  funded  in  part 
by  the  state's  STWOA  implementation  grant,  has 
been  created  by  a  consortium  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  covering  five  rural  communities  in 
the  western  "exurbs"  of  Portland,  OR. 

b.  A  major  feature  of  the  regional  coordination  ef- 
forts managed  by  Future  Workers  of  Oregon  is  its 
Practitioners  Committee,  a  group  of  STC  special- 
ists from  local  school  districts  throughout  the 
Portland  region  who  meet  frequently  to  address 
common  challenges.  Committee  members  are 
creating  standard  form  contracts,  an  employer 
handbook,  and  common  procedures  intended  to 
avoid  complexity  and  make  it  easier  for  employ- 
ers to  participate. 

c.  The  "Corporate  Roundtable"  at  Bristol  Commu- 
nity College  (Fall  River,  MA)  brings  together  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Center  for  Business  and  In- 
dustry and  the  Co-op,  Tech  Prep,  Field  Experi- 
ence, and  other  programs  to  address  areas  of 
common  concern,  including  employer  outreach. 
Recruitment  of  local  employers  and  competition 
over  the  employer  base  are  also  addressed  by  a 
Fall  River  area  "work  experience"  coalition, 
comprised  of  representatives  of  community  col- 
lege and  high  school  programs. 

4.  Develop  ways  to  share  information. 

Databases  containing  career  and  labor  market  infor- 
mation can  be  useful  to  program  staff  within  a  re- 
gion or  across  regions.  Similarly,  databases  on  stu- 
dent participants  can  be  helpful  to  job  developers 
who  are  having  difficulty  finding  a  student  within 
their  own  program  to  fill  a  placement.  A  logical 
practice  at  such  times  is  for  the  job  developer  who 
generates  the  placement  to  have  "first  dibs."  In  ad- 
dition, regional  databases  can  be  used  to  manage 
and  coordinate  outreach  to  employers. 

Examples: 

a.  Washington  County,  WI,  is  establishing 

"CareerNet,"  a  county-wide  computerized  data- 
base of  career  information,  which  will  include  in- 
formation on  assessments,  career  exploration. 


post-secondary  opportunities,  and  employment 
and  training  trends.  CareerNet  will  eventually  be 
accessible  from  several  locations,  including  local 
post-secondary  institutions,  the  Job  Service  Cen- 
ter, career  guidance  centers  at  the  five  high 
schools  within  the  county,  public  libraries,  youth 
apprenticeship  sponsoring  companies,  and  home 
terminals  with  telecommunications  links. 

b.  Career  guidance  and  placement  counselors  at 
each  of  the  three  technical  magnet  high  schools 
in  the  New  Castle  County  Vocational  School  Dis- 
trict (DE)  share  information  about  job  leads  and 
students  through  a  common  database  and  wide- 
area  network. 

c.  Central  to  the  coordination  effort  in  Greater 
Portland  (OR)  is  the  School-to- Work  Information 
System  (SWIS),  a  regional  database  of  employers 
and  students  participating  in  STC  programs.  Still 
in  its  development  stages,  SWIS  will  be  an  em- 
ployer-driven system  that  will  contain  informa- 
tion on  individual  employers'  preferences  (the 
ways  they  wish  to  participate,  whether  they  are 
willing  to  work  with  multiple  districts  or  only 
their  "home"  school  district,  etc.)  and  their  his- 
tory of  being  contacted  by  schools.  As  a  reflec- 
tion of  how  important  this  is  to  employers,  much 
of  the  cost  of  developing  SWIS  is  being  assumed 
by  the  private  sector.  Information  on  students 
available  through  SWIS.  meanwhile,  will  assist 
in  making  matches  to  work-based  learning  op- 
portunities. 

5.  Provide  for  technical  assistance  and 
professional  development  across  school 
and  district  lines. 

One  of  the  more  effective  functions  of  the  system- 
wide  entity  can  be  managing  scarce  dollars  to  pro- 
vide professional  development  and  technical  assis- 
tance services  for  teachers  and  other  professional 
staff  across  a  region.  In  addition,  districts  ma\ 
receive  technical  assistance  through  a  variety  of 
state-wide  education  reform  and  systems  change 
initiatives. 

Examples: 

a.  The  Portland  (OR)  region  will  use  some  of  its 
STWOA  state  implementation  funds  to  pa\  for 
release  time  and  substitutes  so  that  teachers  may 
shadow  other  teachers  who  have  developed  and 
taught  project-based,  career-oriented  classroom 
curricula  or  who  have  implemented  programs 
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that  feature  work-based  learning.  In  addition,  pi- 
lot sites  in  the  Greater  Portland  area  receiving 
"regional  coordination"  funds  are  being  required 
to  "mentor"  non-funded  sites. 

b.  In  Philadelphia's  (PA)  Education  for  Employ- 
ment program,  school  site  coordinators  attend 
weekly  professional  development  meetings  and 
workshops  led  by  central  office  program  coordi- 
nators, who  are  responsible  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  work-based  learning  pro- 
grams in  particular  fields  at  different  schools 
across  the  city.  The  site  coordinators,  in  turn, 
share  what  they  have  learned  with  their  teacher 
colleagues  back  at  the  individual  school  sites. 

c.  In  Massachusetts,  technical  assistance  in  address- 
ing barriers  to  employment  faced  by  certain 
populations  is  available  through  two  federally 
funded  initiatives:  the  Supported  Employment 
Systems  Change  Project  (administered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission)  and 
the  Massachusetts  Transition  Initiative  (adminis- 
tered by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion). The  former  expands  supported  employ- 
ment services  for  people  with  disabilities  (includ- 
ing those  who  are  members  of  culturally  diverse 
communities),  and  the  latter  provides  school  dis- 
tricts with  technical  support  and  funds  to  imple- 
ment effective  transition  planning  for  students 
with  disabilities. 

6.  Think  about  curriculum  development 
initiatives  across  districts. 

Another  way  in  which  staff  from  across  districts  can 
share  resources  and  expertise  is  to  collaborate  on 
curriculum  development.  Cross-district  collabora- 
tions are  now  beginning  to  take  shape  to  address 
STC's  increased  emphasis  on  upgrading  skills, 
learning  that  is  project-based,  and  infusing  career- 
or  industry-related  units  and  themes  into  the  class- 
room. 

Example: 

The  GASC  Technology  Center  in  Flint,  MI,  has 
just  created  a  position  for  a  School  and  Business 
Liaison,  who  will  work  on  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  enrichment  with  its  "feeder"  middle 
schools  and  high  schools.  Central  to  this  effort 
will  be  the  creation  of  cross-district  teams  of 
teachers  and  administrators  that  will  be  key  to  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  regional  career  de- 
velopment system. 


7.  Share  the  cost  burden. 

While  some  STC  initiatives  may  have  start-up  fund- 
ing through  special  grants,  they  must  eventually  be- 
come self-sufficient.  Paying  for  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  the  larger  system  that  supports  it,  will 
require  either  new  funds  or  a  reallocation  of  existing 
resources  by  each  member  of  the  partnership.  In  any 
case,  the  burden  on  any  individual  partner  can  be 
lightened  by  having  each  partner  share  in  system- 
wide  costs.  For  example,  in  cases  where  a  person 
coordinates  STC  activities  across  several  schools  or 
school  districts,  each  school  or  district  can  share  in 
paying  that  person's  salary  and  other  associated 
costs. 

Example: 

Boston  (MA)  was  recently  awarded  a  STWOA 
Local  Partnership  grant,  which  funded  the  posi- 
tions of  four  school-based  STC  coordinators. 
These  lead  faculty  members  are  responsible  for 
organizing  whole-school  connections  to  STC  and 
facilitating  all  professional  development  and  cur- 
riculum development  needs  within  their  respec- 
tive schools.  In  the  second  year  of  the  grant,  the 
School  Committee  approved  institutionalizing 
these  costs  into  the  Boston  Public  Schools'  bud- 
get. This  not  only  took  these  positions  off  grant 
funds  but  also  sent  a  strong  signal  to  the  entire 
school  system  that  STC  was  a  priority. 
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STAFFING  CONSIDERATIONS 


The  way  that  connecting  functions  are  staffed  has  major  implications  for  how  long  it  will  take  to 
implement  new  programs  and  systems;  how  quickly  they  can  he  brought  to  scale;  the  quality  of 
the  program;  its  value  to  students,  employers,  and  school  staff;  and  ultimately,  program  cost. 

Despite  all  the  variables,  it  is  clear  that  connecting  activities  cannot  be  performed  in  a  hap- 
hazard way.  Someone  (or  some  people)  must  be  available  on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  assist  student 
participants  and  to  put  out  fires.  Someone  (or  some  people)  must  be  responsible  for  program 
development  and  relationships  between  schools,  employers,  and  other  program  partners.  In 
deciding  how  to  staff  up,  designers  of  STC  programs  and  systems  must  allocate  sufficient  staff 
resources  to  get  the  job  done,  consider  ways  to  expand  existing  staff  roles,  make  staffing  decisions 
with  reference  to  a  realistic  assessment  of  overall  program  cost  over  time,  and  look  for  ways  to 
collaborate  on  meeting  staff  costs  and  needs. 


STAFFING  TO  GET  THE  JOB  DONE 

1.  Make  program  development  and 
partnership  building  a  significant  part  of  a 
staff  person's  job  description,  especially 
during  the  start-up  phase. 

Programs  that  focus  on  a  single  industry  and  are  de- 
signed to  meet  employers'  needs  for  entry-level 
workers  take  a  long  time  to  design  and  implement. 
The  same  holds  true  for  programs  where  many  new 
employers  must  be  recruited.  Because  STC  pro- 
grams are  based  on  wide-ranging  partnerships,  staff 
are  needed  to  anchor  the  efforts  of  the  different 
stakeholders  and  to  drive  program  development. 
The  framework  provided  by  the  STWOA  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  shorten  the  amount  of  time  needed 
to  design  new  programs. 

Examples: 

a.  The  design  and  start-up  of  ProTech  took  over  a 
year  of  effort  by  Boston  (MA)  PIC  staff,  includ- 
ing a  full-time  project  director. 

b.  Staff  members  from  the  West  Bend  (WI)  Youth 
Apprenticeship  program  estimate  it  takes  at  least 
a  half-time  person  a  year  to  launch  a  program,  as 
this  work  involves  many  meetings,  availability 
in-person  and  by  phone,  design  issues,  and  edu- 
cation of  employers  and  school  personnel. 

c.  In  metropolitan  Portland  (OR)  and  Louisville 
(KY),  several  STC  Specialists  spend  much  of 
their  time  developing  programs  in  different  sites 
and  industries  and  helping  school-business  part- 
nerships set  their  agendas.  These  specialists  are 


employed  by  school  districts.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  intermediary  organizations. 

2.  Once  a  program  or  system  is  up  and 
running,  make  sure  there  is  someone  on 
staff  with  enough  time  to  manage 
partnership  relations  and  to  coordinate 
program  improvement  and  development. 

A  capable  staff  person  is  needed  to  keep  community 
and  employer  partners  enthusiastic  and  engaged. 
This  person  should  be  on  hand  for  ongoing  problem 
solving,  employer  recruitment,  design  development, 
and  all  matters  requiring  action  by  committees. 

3.  Hire  or  designate  a  program  coordinator. 

Coordinating  an  STC  program  is  a  complex  and 
time-consuming  job.  It  involves  attending  to  student 
concerns,  recruiting  employers,  managing  partner- 
ship relations,  monitoring  worksite  placements,  ad- 
ministering the  program,  coordinating  volunteers, 
organizing  special  events,  and  working  e\  er\  da\ 
with  teachers,  counselors,  school  administrators, 
and  parents.  This  job  cannot  be  done  adequately 
when  added  to  a  full  teaching  load  or  significant 
other  responsibilities. 

Examples: 

a.  Lead  teachers  in  California's  academy  programs 
report  that  having  only  one  period  of  common 
planning  time  for  a  teacher  team  is  not  enough  to 
develop  new  summer  internship  placements  or  to 
monitor  part-time  job  placements  during  the 
school  year. 
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b.  Philadelphia  (PA)  gives  each  academy  program 
five  periods  of  release  time  to  distribute  among 
the  members  of  the  teaching  team.  At  one  acad- 
emy, release  time  is  divided  among  three  people: 
the  coordinator  (3  periods),  a  teacher  to  monitor 
worksite  placements  ( 1  period),  and  another 
teacher  to  provide  administrative  support 

(1  period). 

c.  In  Greater  Portland  (OR),  pilot  sites  receiving 
"regional  coordination"  funds  under  the  state's 
STWOA  implementation  grant  are  required  to 
designate  a  site  coordinator. 

4.  Make  sure  specialized  programs  have 
enough  staff  to  ensure  a  low  student-staff 
ratio. 

Because  of  the  close  tie  to  employer  hiring  and 
training,  youth  apprenticeships  demand  a  higher 
degree  of  attention  by  program  staff.  Lower  staff- 
student  ratios  are  also  necessary  in  programs  that 
feature  a  highly  structured  work  component  or  an 
integrated  curriculum. 

Examples: 

a.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Youth  Apprenticeship  Pro- 
gram sites  serving  York  and  Lancaster  Counties, 
full-time  site  coordinators  work  with  between  14 
and  24  students  each. 

b.  At  the  Overbrook  High  School  Health  Academy 
(Philadelphia,  PA),  the  Site  Coordinator,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  teaching  team,  makes 
worksite  visitations  and  is  in  regular  communica- 
tion with  the  worksite  supervisors  for  the  20  stu- 
dents currently  participating.  Block  rostering  and 
lower  staff-student  ratios,  meanwhile,  enable  the 
Academy's  teacher  team  to  pay  close  attention  to 
individual  students  when  they  are  at  the  school. 

5.  Accept  higher  caseloads  in  programs 
serving  a  wider  range  of  students  or 
employers,  but  do  not  go  beyond  the  point 
where  the  caseload  can  be  managed 
effectively. 

STC  Specialists  working  with  different  industries 
and  occupational  categories  operate  successfully 
with  higher  staff-to-student  ratios.  It  is  hard  to  gen- 
eralize what  the  maximum  ratio  should  be;  how- 
ever, if  each  student  is  to  get  the  personal  attention 
envisioned  under  the  STWOA,  50-75  students 
pushes  the  limit  for  someone  with  significant  case 


management  or  site  monitoring  responsibilities.  In 
programs  that  emphasize  job  readiness  and  place- 
ment (with  less  one-on-one  attention  and  less  struc- 
tured work-based  learning),  liaisons  can  handle  a 
student  caseload  twice  as  high.  In  restructured 
schools,  where  all  school  staff  play  a  bigger  role 
and  work-based  learning  tends  to  be  less  intensive 
or  shorter  in  duration,  coordinators  can  reasonably 
generate  and  manage  work-based  learning  opportu- 
nities well  into  the  hundreds.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, they  cannot  also  be  expected  to  monitor  expe- 
riences closely  or  provide  individual  attention  to 
many  students. 

Examples: 

a.  Four  placement  coordinators  in  programs  build- 
ing on  a  co-op  model  offer  different  opinions  on 
optimum  caseloads:  50  is  about  right,  but  35 
would  be  better  (Howard  High  School  of  Tech- 
nology, Wilmington,  DE);  55  students  for  each 
coordinator  (Dauphin  County  Technical  School, 
Harrisburg,  PA);  80  students  for  someone  who  is 
experienced  and  has  regular  contact  with  stu- 
dents at  the  school  (Smithtown  High  School, 
Smithtown,  NY);  200+  is  too  many.  Doubling 
the  number  of  coordinators  would  facilitate 
higher-quality  monitoring  and  program  develop- 
ment, including  more  meaningful  interaction  with 
instructors  and  employers  on  curriculum  and  de- 
sign issues  (Kent  Career/Technical  Center,  Grand 
Rapids,  MI). 

b.  Boston  (MA)  PIC  Career  Specialists  each  have  a 
target  of  70  students  to  place  and  monitor  in  part- 
time  jobs  during  the  school  year.  If  workshops 
and  individual  career  counseling  sessions  are  in- 
cluded, they  serve  over  100  students  during  the 
school  year.  They  also  place  an  average  of  200 
students  in  summer  jobs  each  year. 

c.  PaCE  directors  (Fort  Collins,  CO)  place  upwards 
of  1 50  students  per  year  in  a  variety  of  work- 
based  learning  opportunities,  about  the  maximum 
they  can  handle. 

d.  At  Roosevelt  Renaissance  2000  (RR2000),  the 
Portland,  OR,  restructuring  initiative,  690  sepa- 
rate shadowing  experiences  were  arranged  during 
the  1993-94  school  year.  RR2000's  central  liai- 
son and  coordinating  staff  of  three  plan  to  match 
this  figure  and  add  to  it  internships  for  as  many 
as  250  juniors  during  the  1994-95  school  year. 
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6.  Gear  caseload  size  to  student 
characteristics. 

While  all  young  people  benefit  from  personal  atten- 
tion, additional  support — at  both  school  and 
worksite — is  especially  important  for  students 
with  special  needs,  those  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged,  or  those  who  are  underachieving 
academically. 

Examples: 

a.  In  the  Louisville  (KY)  Education  &  Employment 
Partnership,  which  serves  economically  disad- 
vantaged students.  Career  Planners  provide  ca- 
reer counseling,  job  readiness,  monitoring,  and 
placement  services  for  average  caseloads  of  50 
students. 

b.  In  Project  COFFEE,  an  alternative  program  for 
at-risk  youth  in  Oxford,  MA,  each  teacher  serves 
as  an  "educational  advocate"  for  eight  or  nine 
students.  The  program  director,  guidance/adjust- 
ment counselor,  and  work-study  coordinator  also 
work  closely  with  the  students. 

c.  In  Charlottesville,  VA's  Competitive  Employ- 
ment, Work  and  Transition  program  (CEWAT),  a 
multi-agency  team  works  with  100  disabled  or 
at-risk  young  people.  The  team  consists  of  em- 
ployment specialists,  staff  at  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitative  Services,  a  special  education  case 
manager,  and  school  counselors  and  teachers. 
CEWAT  has  also  deployed  school  staff  as  job 
coaches,  going  on  to  the  job  with  students  for  the 
first  several  weeks  to  help  them  build  and  dem- 
onstrate good  skills  and  behaviors. 

7.  Set  staffing  patterns  to  match  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  program. 

Programs  usually  begin  with  a  single  STC  Special- 
ist performing  or  coordinating  all  the  necessary 
functions.  This  may  continue  to  work  well  for  pro- 
grams with  only  a  few  students  or  employers  or  for 
those  that  do  not  require  large  numbers  of  job  place- 
ments, detailed  training  plans,  or  intensive  case 
management  and  student  services.  In  larger  or  more 
complex  programs,  two  or  more  staff  will  be  needed 
to  deal  with  such  functions  as  marketing  and  part- 
nership relations,  job  development,  program  devel- 
opment, worksite  monitoring,  career  counseling,  co- 
ordination, and  scheduling. 

Examples: 

a.  In  Kalamazoo's  (MI)  Education  for  Employment 
(EFE)  initiative,  the  schoolsite  liaison  role  is  di- 


vided between  EFE  Counselors  and  Workforce 
Entry  Coordinators.  EFE  Counselors  are  prima- 
rily school-based.  They  work  on  linking  stu- 
dents' educational  development  plans  with  their 
worksite  experiences,  employability  skills,  aca- 
demic-occupational integration,  and  assistance  to 
special  populations.  Workforce  Entry  Coordina- 
tors visit  worksites  regularly  and  are  responsible 
for  coordinating  and  monitoring  structured  work- 
based  learning  experiences. 

b.  The  Boston  (MA)  PIC  has  full-time  job  develop- 
ers to  find  placements  for  students  in  all  its  pro- 
grams. 

c.  In  the  California  Partnership  Academies,  case 
management  is  the  collective  responsibility  of 
teacher  teams.  They  tutor  students,  meet  with 
parents,  and  serve  as  a  natural  mentors.  Regularly 
scheduled  release  time  gives  team  members  a 
chance  to  discuss  individual  students.  Overall 
management  and  administration  at  the  school  site 
is  the  responsibility  of  a  lead  teacher.  In  addition, 
there  is  often  a  separate  industry  liaison  respon- 
sible for  managing  industry-academy  relations. 

d.  In  the  co-op  program  at  Holyoke  Community 
College  (MA),  co-op  office  staff  screen  students 
and  do  job  development  and  placement,  while 
professors  lead  interdisciplinary  seminars  cover- 
ing workplace  issues  and  monitor  the  student's 
placement  once  it  has  begun. 

e.  See  examples  of  additional  staffing  patterns  in 
larger  or  more  complex  programs  in  Appendix  A. 

8.  Make  sure  staff  have  a  combination  of  the 
qualities  needed  to  ensure  a  successful 
program. 

STC  Specialists  must  be  skilled  negotiators  and  me- 
diators. They  must  understand  and  work  well  w  it h 
business  people  and  be  familiar  with  how  decisions 
are  made  in  companies.  They  must  communicate 
well  with  young  people  from  different  backgrounds 
and  with  educators.  Public  relations  and  project 
management  skills  are  important  for  STC  Special- 
ists playing  a  major  role  in  program  development 
and  partnership  relations:  and  STC  Specialists  who 
visit  the  worksite  should  be  able  to  provide  an  in- 
structional connection  as  well  as  be  knowledgeable 
about  OSHA.  child  labor  laws,  and  other  regulator) 
requirements. 
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Examples: 

a.  The  Business  Partnerships  Manager  of  the  Port- 
land (OR)  Public  Schools  brings  a  strong  market- 
ing and  project  management  background  in  the 
high  tech  field  to  her  STC  position.  This  back- 
ground enables  her  to  draw  upon  a  range  of  pro- 
fessional connections  and  contacts  and  makes  it 
easy  for  her  to  speak  knowledgeably  and  persua- 
sively with  people  in  the  business  world. 

b.  The  coordinator  of  the  West  Bend  (WI)  Youth 
Apprenticeship  program  is  a  former  business 
education  teacher  with  strong  project  manage- 
ment skills  and  the  ability  to  bridge  the  worlds  of 
industry  and  education. 

c.  The  Encina  Health  Career  Academy  (Sacra- 
mento, CA)  apprenticeship  program  is  built  upon 
a  close  working  partnership  between  the  acad- 
emy coordinator  (who  is  trained  as  a  registered 
nurse),  the  Director  of  the  Regional  Health  Occu- 
pations Resource  Center  at  for  the  local  commu- 
nity college  district  (who  is  also  trained  as  a  reg- 
istered nurse),  and  an  education  and  training  spe- 
cialist for  Sutter  Health — the  apprenticeship 
program's  business  partner  (who  is  trained  as  a 
Pharmacist  and  a  former  community  college 
instructor). 

d.  At  Nathan  Hale  High  School  (Seattle,  WA),  Vo- 
cational Resource  Instructors  support  classroom 
teachers  and  provide  case  management  services 
to  students  in  vocational  programs.  These  staff 
members  have  completed  1 20  hours  of  training 
preparing  them  to  work  with  students  with  physi- 
cal or  emotional  disabilities,  as  well  as  with  stu- 
dents who  are  disadvantaged,  who  are  parents,  or 
who  are  in  ESL  programs. 

SOME  POINTERS  TO  CONSIDER 

&°  Take  into  account  the  situational  and  logistical 
factors  that  affect  the  number  and  frequency 
of  in-person  visits  to  student  worksite  place- 
ments. Among  the  factors  to  consider:  whether 
all  students  are  at  the  worksite  at  the  same  time; 
how  many  students  are  at  the  same  or  different 
locations;  how  many  employers  there  are;  the 
geographical  distances  to  be  covered;  the  "new- 
ness" of  the  employers  to  the  program;  and  the 
experience  base  of  the  STC  Specialist. 

^  Think  about  whether  knowledge  of  the  tar- 
geted industry  is  important.  Depending  on  the 


program,  a  specialized  background  may  be  desir- 
able. In  any  event,  knowledge  of  particular  em- 
ployers or  industries  will  be  acquired  over  time, 
and  staffing  patterns  can  come  to  reflect  this. 

®°  Make  plans  to  assure  institutional  continuity. 

STC  programs  depend  on  strong  partnerships  and 
on  good  and  stable  professional  relationships. 
High  turnover  and  weak  institutional  commit- 
ments will  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  multi- 
stakeholder  teams. 


EXPANDING  OR  REDEFINING  THE 
ROLES  OF  EXISTING  STAFF 

1.  Provide  support  to  current  school  staff. 

STC  program  staff  have  a  delicate  balancing  act  to 
perform.  They  must  be  careful  not  to  encroach  on 
the  roles  of  teachers  or  counselors;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  they  must  carve  out  a  role  that  is  something 
more  than  incidental  to  what  happens  every  day  at 
the  school.  While  they  may  see  themselves  as 
"do-ers,"  they  must  present  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  as  "enablers,"  helping  current  staff  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  STC  effort.  Without  the  active  and 
sustained  involvement  of  teachers  and  counselors,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  expand  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents participating  in  STC  programs. 

2.  Involve  academic  and  technical  teachers 
as  much  as  possible. 

Teachers  play  a  central  role  in  STC  programs 
around  the  country.  They  develop  curriculum,  lead 
career  academies  or  career  clusters,  serve  as  liaisons 
to  the  worksite,  and  support  students  in  many  differ- 
ent ways. 

Examples: 

a.  In  the  West  Bend  (WI)  Youth  Apprenticeship  pro- 
gram, the  coordinator  overseeing  operation  of 
youth  apprenticeships  in  all  four  different  fields 
has  been  able  to  devote  significant  time  to  pro- 
gram development  and  expansion  because  the 
schoolsite  printing  teacher  has  become  the  pri- 
mary contact  with  the  worksite  mentors  and  su- 
pervisors in  the  printing  program  (the  largest  of 
the  four). 

b.  The  S.C.O.P.E.  Program  (Spokane,  WA)  employs 
a  Community  Resource  Coordinator  to  develop 
the  partnership,  coordinate  workplace  experi- 
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ences  for  students,  and  support  teachers  serving 
as  the  leaders  of  career  path  cluster  teams.  These 
Career  Path  Leaders  convene  focus  teams  of  par- 
ents and  businesses  and  community  partners,  and 
they  lead  teacher  teams  in  developing  career  in- 
fusion curriculum  units.  Some  Career  Path  Lead- 
ers also  set  up  and  monitor  work-based  learning 
for  students  (shadowings,  internships,  and  stu- 
dent consultancies).  Finally,  and  just  as  impor- 
tant, every  teacher  in  the  school  is  responsible  for 
working  with  up  to  ten  students  on  developing 
five-year  education/career  plans,  college  applica- 
tions, and  otherwise  mentor  as  necessary, 
c.  Each  year,  four  regular  subject  teachers  rotate 
into  the  Career  Education  unit  of  LaGuardia 
Community  College/Middle  College  High 
School  (Queens,  NY)  and  are  released  from  their 
normal  subject  duties  to  monitor  the  work-based 
experiences  of  students. 

3.  Encourage  guidance  counselors  to  get 
involved. 

Guidance  staff  offer  invaluable  insight  into  the  aca- 
demic and  social  needs  of  students,  and  they  are  re- 
sourceful in  finding  support  for  students  at  the 
school  and  in  the  larger  community.  In  most  cases, 
however,  they  have  extremely  high  caseloads  and 
are  more  involved  in  college  counseling  and  crisis 
management  than  career  development.  To  utilize 
what  guidance  counselors  have  to  offer,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  restructure  their  responsibilities,  provide 
them  with  professional  development  opportunities, 
and  connect  them  more  directly  to  STC  staff. 

Examples: 

a.  At  the  Academy  of  Finance  in  Baltimore  (MD), 
one  counselor  from  the  host  high  school  is  as- 
signed as  the  guidance  counselor  serving  acad- 
emy students. 

b.  School  district  staff  allocated  to  Rochester,  NY's 
School-to-Work  Transition  Initiative  includes  a 
guidance  counselor  on  assignment,  who  assists 
with  making  worksite  placements,  monitoring  of 
work-based  learning,  and  troubleshooting. 

c.  In  the  Competitive  Employment,  Work  and  Tran- 
sition Program  (Charlottesville,  VA),  serving  stu- 
dents who  are  at-risk  or  have  disabilities,  guid- 
ance counselors  work  with  the  program's  Voca- 
tional Planner,  Department  of  Rehabilitative  Ser- 
vices staff,  and  special  education  teachers  on  a 


regular  basis  and  help  refine  students'  transition 
plans  during  their  senior  year. 

4.  Do  not  underestimate  the  potential  role 
that  employer  staff  can  play  in  day-to-da\ 
operations. 

Fewer  staff  resources  are  needed  on  the  school  side 
of  the  equation  if  greater  staff  resources  are  avail- 
able through  employers.  Employer-driven  youth  ap- 
prenticeship programs  reflect  this,  but  so  do  other 
programs  that  are  less  closely  tied  to  the  immediate 
hiring  and  workforce  development  needs  of  the 
employers. 

Examples: 

a.  In  the  Seimens  Corporation  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram in  Raleigh,  NC,  the  company  trains  stu- 
dents to  be  Electromechanical  Quality  Techni- 
cians. Two  instructors  are  involved,  one  a  teacher 
with  the  Raleigh  system  and  one  a  manufacturing 
specialist  with  Siemens.  The  teacher  has  been 
trained  in  the  Siemens  apprenticeship  model  and 
worked  for  a  summer  at  the  Siemens  facility 
prior  to  being  involved.  The  teacher  and  manu- 
facturing specialist  work  closely  together,  have 
regular  meetings,  and  often  receive  third-party 
assistance  from  a  Siemens  technical  specialist 
with  expertise  in  the  apprenticeship  model. 

b.  In  the  National  Academy  Foundation  programs 
around  the  country  and  in  California's  state-spon- 
sored academies,  employees  from  partner  compa- 
nies volunteer  to  coordinate  their  companies' 
mentor  and  summer  jobs  programs. 

c.  Human  resources  staff  at  ProTech  (Boston.  MA) 
partner  companies  manage  and  oversee  the 
worksite  experiences  of  students  and  work 
closely  with  ProTech  Coordinators. 

SOME  POINTERS  TO  CONSIDER 

^Lay  the  groundwork  for  an  increase  in  staff 
capacity.  Some  key  ways  to  do  this:  profes- 
sional development  opportunities  for  teachers 
and  counselors;  training  for  worksite  personnel 
and  volunteers;  and  opportunities  for  team-build- 
ing and  interchange.  Training  and  professional 
development  sessions  should  cover  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  including  new  teaching  methods,  per- 
spectives on  career  education  for  counselors  and 
teachers,  diversity  training,  and  working  with 
adolescents,  just  to  name  a  few. 
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Host  forums  and  presentations  on  STC 
for  teachers  and  other  school  staff  at  the 
schoolsite. 

^  Provide  release  time  or  extra  pay  for  teachers. 

Release  time  or  extra  pay  is  essential  if  you  want 
teachers  to  be  involved  on  a  regular  basis  in  on- 
going curriculum  development,  team  meetings, 
worksite  monitoring,  and  other  time-consuming 
activities. 

Schedule  release  periods  for  the  beginning  or 
end  of  the  day.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  give  only 
one  period  of  release  time  for  worksite  visits  if 
they  are  scheduled  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
school  day.  If  they  are  scheduled  during  one  of 
the  middle  periods,  one  period  may  not  be 
enough  to  allow  for  travel  time  to  and  from  the 
worksites. 

DEALING  WITH  COSTS 

1.  Recognize  program  staffing  as  central  to 
overall  program  cost. 

Almost  all  the  costs  of  connecting  activities  are  for 
personnel  to  perform  the  management,  coordination 
and  linking  functions  discussed  throughout  this 
manual.  The  main  staffing  costs  are  of  two  kinds: 
(1)  for  STC  Specialists,  and  (2)  for  engaging  teach- 
ers and  other  staff  in  program  operations  (staff  de- 
velopment, release  periods,  and  stipends  for  such 
added  responsibilities  as  curriculum  development, 
student  advising,  and  worksite  visits). 

Because  most  STC  programs  are  still  young,  it  is 
impossible  to  generalize  about  what  the  staffing 
needs  and  related  expenses  will  be  over  the  long 
term.  Furthermore,  because  programs  differ  so 
greatly  in  their  basic  design,  the  kinds  of  services 
offered,  and  the  types  of  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions involved,  how  much  a  program  costs  depends 
almost  entirely  on  how  those  different  variables  are 
combined.  For  these  reasons,  there  can  be  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  about  the  issue  of  costs.  Instead, 
Appendix  A  contains  examples  of  budgets  and  cost 
estimates  for  connecting  activities  provided  by  sev- 
eral different  kinds  of  programs  around  the  country. 
These  examples  will  provide  you  with  some  guide- 
lines on  these  matters,  based  upon  the  real-world 
experience  of  existing  programs. 


SOME  POINTERS  TO  CONSIDER 

Find  ways  to  create  efficiencies  in  staffing  and 
to  leverage  other  resources.  Some  ways  to  do 
this  are  to: 

•  Centralize  some  of  the  functions; 

•  Join  forces  with  other  programs  to  encourage 
staff  collaborations; 

•  Have  core  program  staff  engage,  coordinate, 
and  ensure  the  active  involvement  of  teachers, 
employer  staff,  volunteers,  and  others  in  dis- 
tinct pieces  of  program  design,  development, 
and  implementation. 

Consider  the  cost  implications  of  different 
organizational  and  staffing  structures.  Some 
programs  or  systems  are  housed  in  schools  or 
school  districts.  Others  are  managed  by  "interme- 
diary" organizations,  such  as  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, PICs,  community  organizations,  post-sec- 
ondary institutions  and  industry  groups.  Person- 
nel costs  can  vary  greatly,  depending  on  the  sal- 
ary scales,  collective  bargaining  agreements,  and 
hiring  practices  of  the  employing  entity. 

^  Use  strategies  to  lower  net  additional  costs 
to  schools  and  programs.  Some  ways  to  do 
this  are  to: 

•  Be  flexible  in  awarding  course  credit  (e.g. 
credit  for  workplace  learning,  dual  credit 
to  meet  both  academic  and  vocational 
requirements); 

•  Ask  employers  to  provide  technical  instruction 
and/or  facilities  and  equipment; 

•  Make  the  school  site  available  as  a  training 
center  for  company  employees  in  return  for 
fees  or  in-kind  contributions  to  the  program. 

Launch  programs  with  enrollments  high 
enough  to  justify  the  necessary  investment  in 
staff  resources.  It  is  difficult  for  very  small  pro- 
grams to  find  the  institutional  or  financial  sup- 
port necessary  to  sustain  them.  If  a  significant 
part  of  one  person's  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  pro- 
gram development  and  operations,  there  must  be 
a  minimum  number  of  students,  usually  no  fewer 
than  20  or  25.  As  programs  grow  in  size,  curricu- 
lum is  developed,  and  staff  capacity  is  increased, 
per  pupil  costs  will  be  reduced. 
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APPENDIX  A: 
PROGRAM  SYSTEM  PROFILES 
AND  CONNECTING  ACTIVITIES 
COST  ESTIMATES 

Connecting  the  workplace  with  the  classroom  does  not  simply  happen.  As  noted  throughout  this  User's 
Manual,  there  are  a  variety  of  critical  linking  functions  that  must  be  fulfilled  by  staff  with  redefined  roles  or 
by  staff  whose  time  is  dedicated  to  connecting  activities  functions.  Of  course,  all  this  costs  money,  but  just 
how  much  does  the  provision  of  connecting  activities  cost? 

The  short  answer  is  "it  depends."  But  even  with  no  right  or  wrong  answer,  some  guidance  about  cost  is- 
sues can  still  be  gleaned  from  a  closer  look  at  a  few  highly  regarded  initiatives.  In  this  Appendix,  we  present 
budgets  or  cost  estimates  provided  by  five  programs  or  systems  that  cover  some  or  all  of  the  key  connecting 
activities  functions.  We  are  providing  these  budget  examples  with  the  hope  that  they  will  help  program  and 
system  designers  to  think  more  concretely  about  the  size  of  the  efforts  they  wish  to  undertake,  the  design 
features  that  make  the  most  sense,  the  intensity  of  services  they  wish  to  provide,  and  the  dollar  commitments 
associated  with  different  program  and  staffing  configurations.  We  present  budgets  and  cost  estimates  for  the 
following  programs  and  initiatives: 

•  Jefferson  County  Public  Schools  and  the  Central  High  School  Magnet  Career  Academy.  Louisville, 
Kentucky 

•  East  Side  Electronics  Academies,  San  Jose,  California 

•  ProTech,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

•  Washington  County  School  to  Work  Partnership,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

•  Region  2  Regional  Workforce  Quality  Council  (Washington  and  Multinomah  Counties),  Greater 
Portland,  Oregon 

These  programs  and  systems  differ  from  each  other  in  a  variety  of  ways:  number  of  students  enrolled, 
overall  program  design,  and  geographic  location.  Salary  scales  vary  by  the  entity  providing  the  connecting 
activities,  the  relative  pay  scales  for  school  and  business  personnel  in  the  particular  locale,  and  so  on.  For 
these  reasons,  the  budget  numbers  and  cost  estimates  provided  here  are  not  useful  for  comparing  costs. 
They  are  presented  only  to  illustrate  how  different  programs  have  budgeted  various  connecting  activities 
functions,  based  upon  the  level  and  scope  of  services  provided. 

Jefferson  County  Public  Schools  and  the  Central  High  School  Magnet  Career  Academy 

The  Jefferson  County  Public  Schools  (JCPS)  serve  96,000  students  from  Louisville.  Kentucky,  and  neigh- 
boring communities.  In  the  early  1990s,  the  school  district  launched  a  major  restructuring  of  its  career-tech- 
nical education  program,  the  centerpiece  being  the  replacement  of  half-day,  two-year  vocational  technical 
centers  with  four-year  Magnet  Career  Academies  within  comprehensive  high  schools.  Recruiting  students 
from  across  the  district,  each  academy  offers  career-oriented  programs  in  one  or  more  areas.  Throughout  the 
13  academies  in  the  system,  there  is  an  emphasis  on  integration  of  academic  and  vocational  education,  w  ork- 
based  learning,  and  post-secondary  articulation.  During  the  1994-95  school  year.  6.800  students  in  grades  Q 
-  12  were  enrolled  in  Magnet  Career  Academy  programs,  with  individual  academies  ranging  in  size  from 
300  to  1,000  students.  Across  the  district,  approximately  1,000  juniors  and  seniors  participated  in  school- 
based  enterprises,  co-ops,  internships,  and  other  paid  or  unpaid  work-based  learning  experiences 

Table  A  presents  an  estimate  of  staffing  costs  tor  connecting  aeti\  ities  at  the  district  le\  el.  These  slatting 
costs  are  for  the  following  connecting  activities:  recruitment  of  emplo\ eis  (including  program  development), 
technical  assistance  to  employers  on  workforce  development  issues,  and  post-seeondar\  articulation.  \s 
Table  A  reveals,  two  district  level  administrators  devote  significant  time  to  employer  recruitment  and  part- 
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nership  development.  There  is  also  strong  collaboration  between  the  school  district  and  two  intermediary 
organizations,  the  Kentuckiana  Education  and  Workforce  Institute  (KEWI)  and  the  Louisville  Education  & 
Employment  Partnership  (LEEP).  KEWI,  an  arm  of  the  Louisville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  focuses  on 
employer  and  industry  workforce  development  needs,  developing  programs  to  meet  these  needs  with  JCPS 
and  other  districts  in  the  Louisville  area.  LEEP  is  a  school-business-community  collaboration  patterned  on 
the  Boston  Compact.  It  serves  JCPS  students  who  are  economically  or  educationally  at-risk,  by  developing 
career-oriented  programs  and  managing  a  district-wide  mentoring  program.  Through  a  network  of  school- 
based  staff,  LEEP  provides  career  preparation  and  job  placement  assistance.  Partnership  development  work 
at  the  district  and  community  level  is  complemented  by  staff  efforts  at  each  Magnet  Career  Academy. 

The  Central  High  School  Magnet  Career  Academy  is  one  example  of  how  connecting  activities  are 
staffed  at  an  individual  JCPS  Magnet  Career  Academy.  Other  academies  mirror  this  model  to  varying  de- 
grees. Central  is  divided  into  1 1  different  magnet  programs,  which  together  enroll  840  out  of  the  building's 
1,130  students  in  grades  9-12.  Central  offers  programs  in  business  management  and  entrepreneurship, 
medical  and  allied  health  careers,  computer  technology,  and  legal-governmental  services.  The  school  is 
noteworthy  for  several  reasons:  its  restructuring  into  a  school  comprised  almost  entirely  of  academy  pro- 
grams, its  pre-college  curriculum  across  all  programs,  and  the  presence  of  an  academy  coordinator  to  man- 
age the  academy  effort.  Also,  the  scope  of  operations  at  Central  is  large.  By  the  end  of  the  1994-95  year, 
approximately  280  sophomores  will  have  participated  in  two  job  shadows  each,  and  170  students  currently 
are  matched  with  mentors  from  their  career  area.  In  addition,  approximately  80  seniors  in  academy  pro- 
grams have  paid  or  unpaid  employment  in  their  career  area.  Because  this  is  only  the  third  year  of  implemen- 
tation, not  all  career  programs  are  available  to  seniors,  and  less  than  half  of  all  seniors  at  Central  are  in  acad- 
emy programs. 

As  shown  in  Table  A,  the  magnet  coordinator  operates  at  many  different  levels.  Aside  from  employer  re- 
cruitment, she  is  the  day-to-day  liaison  with  Central's  business  partners,  as  well  as  the  principal  contact  for 
students,  parents,  and  others.  Lead  teachers  in  each  of  the  programs  are  involved  in  curriculum  development 
and,  to  varying  degrees,  help  coordinate  worksite  learning  experiences.  Even  so,  the  magnitude  of  the  effort 
at  Central  makes  the  Coordinator  position  far  more  than  a  full-time  job.  In  the  meantime,  as  Table  A  indi- 
cates, collaboration  between  JCPS  and  intermediary  organizations  also  exists  at  the  school  level.  A  LEEP 
Career  Planner,  whose  office  and  equipment  are  provided  by  JCPS,  provides  case  management  services  to 
approximately  50  at-risk  students,  most  of  whom  are  not  academy  students. 
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Table  A 


Jefferson  County  Public  Schools  and  the  Central  High  School  Magnet  Career  Academy 

Estimated  Staffing  Costs 
for  Connecting  Activities  (FY  '95)' 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  PARTNER  ORGANIZATIONS 

Jefferson  County  Public  Schools 

Director  of  Career/Workforce  Education  (25%  of  time) — employer  recruitment 

and  program  development 
Director,  Materials  Production  and  Principal  Business  Liaison  (25%  of  time) — 

employer  recruitment  and  program  development 
Tech  Prep  Coordinator  (30%  of  time)  -  postsecondary  articulation 

Kentuckiana  Education  and  Workforce  Institute  (KEWI) 

Manager  of  Workforce  Development  Initiatives  (100%  of  time) — employer 
recruitment,  program  development,  and  technical  assistance 

Louisville  Education  and  Employment  Partnership  (LEEP) 

Executive  Director  (45%  of  time) — employer  recruitment  and  program  development 
Mentoring  Coordinator  (100%  of  time,  220  days  per  year) 
Administrative  Support  (Estimated  two  FTE  across  all  three  entities) 

Salary  Subtotal  185,000 
Fringe  (estimated  at  22  % )  40,700 

TOTAL  225,700 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Magnet  Coordinator  (100%  of  time,  10-month  year) — program  development 
and  employer  recruitment  (25%);  job  match,  mentor  match,  case  management, 
materials  development,  student  recruitment,  administrative  (65%);  post- 
secondary  articulation  (10%) 

Magnet  Program  Lead  Teachers  ( 1 1  teachers — one  teacher  per  program 
[30%  of  time,  10-month  year]) — case  management  and  job  match  (25%); 
post-secondary  articulation  (5%) 

LEEP  Career  Planner  (100%  of  time;  12-month  year)  -  case  management, 
job  match,  post-program  job  placement 

Salary  Subtotal  192.000 
Fringe  (estimated  at  22%)  42.240 

TOTAL  234.240 

Source:  Jefferson  County  Public  Schools  and  Louisville  Education  &  Employment  Partnership 


1   Not  included  in  Table  A  are  estimated  of  operating  expenses  or  overhead  costs  associated  w  ith  Staff  listed. 
Also  not  reflected  are  career  guidance  and  planning  staff  working  at  the  district  and  school  levels. 
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East  Side  Electronics  Academies,  East  Side  Union  High  School  District,  San  Jose,  California 

The  East  Side  Academies  (ESAs)  are  school-within-a-school  programs  in  electronics  at  three  high  schools  in 
a  large  Silicon  Valley  school  district.  As  California  Partnership  Academies,  the  ESAs  receive  state  funding 
that  is  leveraged  by  support  from  local  business  partners  and  host  school  districts.  Like  other  Partnership 
Academies,  the  ESAs  are  relatively  small  programs  that  target  primarily  underachieving  students.  They  en- 
roll around  100  students  per  site,  or  300  total,  in  grades  10  to  12.  Important  program  features  include  the 
following:  small  classes,  the  same  teacher  team  for  all  three  years,  close  attention  to  individual  student 
needs,  an  integrated  curriculum  that  knits  together  electronics  classes  with  academic  classes,  common  plan- 
ning time  for  the  four  teachers  at  each  academy,  mentors  from  the  electronics  industry  beginning  in  the  elev- 
enth grade,  summer  jobs  prior  to  the  senior  year,  and  the  possibility  of  mentorships  and  part-time  employ- 
ment continuing  through  the  senior  year.  Currently,  15  high  technology  firms  partner  with  the  ESAs  by  pro- 
viding speakers,  mentors,  summer  jobs,  field  trips,  and  work  experience  and  by  participating  in  events  and 
serving  on  ESA  committees. 

Table  B  presents  an  estimate  for  current  ESA  costs  to  provide  connecting  activities  and  related  features 
that  technically  may  fall  within  the  school-based  learning  component  of  the  STWOA.  As  indicated,  the 
most  costly  item  is  common  planning  time  for  the  coordinating/lead  teachers  at  each  academy  and  their  re- 
spective teacher  teams.  Such  time  is  allocated  toward  integrated  curriculum  and  activities  planning,  coordi- 
nation with  industry  partners,  and  team  meetings  concerning  individual  students.  Other  key  staff  reflected  in 
Table  B  are  the  Director  of  Career  Education  for  the  East  Side  Union  High  School  district,  who  provides 
overall  guidance  and  direction  for  the  ESA  programs,  and  the  full-time  Industry  Liaison,  who  develops  and 
coordinates  all  activities  involving  business  partners. 

The  presence  of  a  full-time  Industry  Liaison,  who  is  the  single  point  of  contact  for  the  electronics  industry 
partners  across  all  three  sites,  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ESAs.  The  Liaison  manages  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal monitor  of  the  mentor  and  summer  jobs  programs,  staffs  the  industry  Operating  Committee,  partici- 
pates in  policy  and  program  development,  recruits  new  business  partners,  organizes  special  events,  attends 
weekly  teacher  staff  meetings,  coordinates  industry  resources  for  schools,  represents  industry  at  each  site 
and  with  the  school  district  as  a  whole,  and  represents  the  ESAs  in  the  community.  The  ESA  Industry  Liai- 
son is  a  loaned  executive,  employed  by  one  of  the  industry  partners.  The  cost  of  the  position  is  divided 
among  five  partner  companies. 
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Table  B 


East  Side  Electronics  Academies,  San  Jose,  California 
Estimated  Costs 
for  Connecting  Activities  (FY  '95) 

Staffing  Costs 
Instructional  Staff 

One  period  common  planning/release  time  for  12  teachers  (4  per  academy  site)  156,000 

Summer  Job  Monitoring  by  3  lead  teachers  (with  Industry  Liaison)  6,000 

Non-Instructional  Staff  105,500 
District  Liaison — Director  of  Career  Education  (20%  of  time) 
Industry  Liaison  (100%  of  time) 

Administrative/Clerical — 1  FTE  assisting  District  and  Industry  Liaison  and 
approximately  1/3  FTE  supporting  each  academy  site  (2  FTE  total) 

Salary  Subtotal  267,500 

Fringe  (estimated  @  25%)  66,875 

Program  Operations 

Industry  Liaison  (events,  copying,  mailings,  mileage,  and  other  expenses)  10,000 

Academy  Sites  (equipment,  supplies,  field  trips,  tutoring,  curriculum  materials, 

overtime  pay,  and  other  expenses)  27,000 

TOTAL  371,375 


Source:  East  Side  Union  High  School  District 
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ProTech 


ProTech  (Boston,  MA)  is  an  integrated  work-based  and  classroom-based  learning  program  offered  through  a 
partnership  comprised  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  major  employers  in  the  health,  financial  services,  and 
utilities  industries,  and  the  Boston  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC),  which  serves  as  the  managing  agent  and 
coordinating  entity.  ProTech  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  integration  of  school-based  and  work-based 
learning.  As  students  progress  through  the  program,  work-based  learning  and  paid  employment  become  in- 
creasingly important.  At  the  start,  during  the  first  semester  of  their  junior  year,  ProTech  students  participate 
in  introductory  seminars  and  worksite  rotations,  through  which  they  explore  different  career  options.  Stu- 
dents who  meet  grade  and  attendance  requirements  begin  part-time  jobs  during  the  second  semester  of  their 
junior  year,  and  all  students  have  full-time  summer  jobs  with  participating  employers.  During  the  senior 
year,  employer-based  training  and  part-time  employment  become  more  occupation-specific.  The  students 
complete  a  senior  project  that  connects  school,  work,  and  rotation  experiences.  Upon  high  school  gradua- 
tion, students  are  encouraged  to  continue  on  to  post-secondary  education  and  enter  a  program  of  their  choice 
for  an  occupational  credential. 

ProTech  is  relatively  large  for  a  program  designed  on  a  youth  apprenticeship  model.  Currently,  the  pro- 
gram serves  365  students  enrolled  in  its  Health  Care,  Financial  Services,  and  Utilities  programs.  (Now  un- 
der development  is  a  program  in  Environmental  Services.)  Of  this  total,  165  are  high  school  juniors,  120  are 
seniors,  and  80  are  enrolled  in  post-secondary  institutions. 

ProTech  is  noteworthy  for  the  intensity  of  services  provided  to  students,  many  of  whom  are  socio-eco- 
nomically  disadvantaged.  ProTech  coordinators  become  deeply  involved  in  all  aspects  of  their  students' 
lives — from  issues  at  home  to  progress  at  work  and  school  to  dealing  with  school  district  staff  concerning 
the  provision  of  social  services  to  students  and  their  families.  This  emphasis  is  reflected  in  the  FY  '95  Bud- 
get for  ProTech's  direct  student  support  services  and  case  management  staff,  presented  in  Table  C. 

As  Table  C  indicates,  there  is  one  Coordinator  for  each  school  site,  with  each  site  paired  with  one  or  more 
employers.  ProTech's  Coordinator  staff  provides  a  range  of  one-on-one  counseling,  guidance,  and  support 
services  to  students  and  plays  a  major  part  in  promoting  the  integration  of  work-based  and  school-based 
learning  at  both  the  worksites  and  the  schools  (although  they  do  not  have  any  official  teaching  responsibili- 
ties). At  the  present  time,  the  Coordinator  to  Student  ratio  is  40  to  1.  Program  staff  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  double  in  size  within  current  partner  schools  without  adding  additional  Coordinators  (up  to  a  ratio  of  up  to 
75:1  or  80:1),  provided  that  counselors,  student  support  personnel,  and  teachers  already  at  the  school  be- 
come more  deeply  involved  as  part  of  a  school-based  case  management  team.  Such  a  shift  will  permit  Coor- 
dinators to  monitor  the  experiences  of  a  greater  number  of  students  at  the  worksite.  This  process  is  already 
under  way  at  some  ProTech  school  sites,  where  the  ProTech  Coordinator  has  forged  strong  ties  with  school 
personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  Coordinators,  there  are  ProTech  staff  assigned  specific  responsibility  for  providing 
career  and  college  counseling  services,  primarily  for  seniors  entering  the  workforce  or  moving  on  to  post- 
secondary  education  and  training.  Other  ProTech  staff  have  responsibility  for  helping  post- secondary 
students  gain  access  to  support  services  available  at  their  colleges  or  community  colleges. 

Table  C  does  not  reflect  the  budget  for  all  of  ProTech's  connecting  activities  functions.  It  does  not  reflect 
the  critical  role  played  by  the  Program  Director  in  ongoing  program  development  and  design  and  in  building 
and  sustaining  strong  business-program  relationships  at  the  partnership  level.  The  Program  Director  has 
also  assumed  responsibility  for  additional  school-to-career  programs.  Currently,  about  20  percent  of  her  to- 
tal time,  as  well  as  that  of  an  administrative  staff-person,  is  now  devoted  to  ProTech.  (This  was  a  full-time 
commitment  during  the  start-up  phase.)  In  addition,  ProTech  enjoys  the  services  of  a  retired  executive,  who 
volunteers  two  days  per  week  to  recruit  new  business  partners.  Finally,  Table  C  does  not  reflect  other  pro- 
gram expenditures  of  a  connecting  nature,  such  as  significant  employer  in-kind  contributions  (including  em- 
ployer-staff coordinators,  liaisons,  and  supervisors),  teacher  stipends  for  worksite  visits  or  audits,  team- 
building  exercises  for  all  students,  teachers,  and  supervisors,  and  curriculum  development. 
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Table  C 


ProTech  Budget 
for 

Case  Management  and  Direct  Services  to  Students 
July  1994  -  June  1995 

Staff  Salaries  (direct  student  case  management  only) 1 

ProTech  Coordinators 

3  Health  Care  Program  Coordinators  (one  at  each  school  site),  including  one  lead 

coordinator  with  supervisory  responsibilities 
3  Financial  Services  Program  Coordinators  (one  at  each  school  site),  including 

one  lead  coordinator  with  supervisory  responsibilities 

1  Utilities  Program  Coordinator 
Counseling  Staff 

2  College  Counselors,  Including  one  lead  counselor  with  supervisory 

responsibilities  for  all  counseling  staff 
1.5  FTE  Career  /College  Prep.  Counselors 
Administrative  Support  for  Coordinators  (.5  FTE)2 

Subtotal  284,761.00 
Fringe  @  20%  56,952.20 

Subtotal  341,713.20 

Operating  Expenses  @  15%  of  Salaries  and  Fringe  (includes  rent,  phone. 

travel,  supplies,  conferences,  equipment,  equipment  maintenance,  etc.)  51,256.98 

Subtotal  392,970.18 
Administrative  @  12%  47,156.42 

TOTAL  440.126.60 


Source:  Boston  Private  Industry  Council 


1  ProTech  Coordinator  salaries  include  a  projected  amount  for  one  full-year  FTE  Financial  Services  Pro- 
gram Coordinator.  All  other  Coordinator  salaries  included  in  the  subtotal  are  actual  estimates  of  R  95 
salaries  for  Coordinator  staff,  including  positions  which  will  have  been  filled  for  most,  but  not  all.  of  the 
full  fiscal  year.  Nor  included  is  the  Coordinator  position  for  ProTech's  En\  ironmental  Sen  ices  I 

a  program  development  position  this  year,  with  the  first  class  of  students  to  enroll  in  the  environmental 
program  in  September,  1995. 

2  The  Coordinator  Administrative  Support  salary  amount  included  in  the  Salaiy  Subtotal  is  a  projected 
amount,  based  upon  a  .5  FTE  for  the  full  year. 
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Washington  County,  Wisconsin,  School-to- Work  Partnership 

The  Washington  County  School-to-Work  Partnership  is  a  recently  established,  multi-stakeholder  Local  Part- 
nership that  has  just  applied  for  STWOA  funding  through  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  (Like  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  first  eight  STWOA  implementation  states.)  This  School-to-Work  Partnership  builds 
upon  the  strong  foundation  of  nationally  recognized  youth  apprenticeship  programs  offered  by  the  West 
Bend  School  District,  one  of  five  districts  in  the  county. 

West  Bend  itself  is  a  suburban  or  "exurban"  community  30  miles  north  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  a  strong 
manufacturing  economy  and  a  low  unemployment  rate.  Washington  County,  as  a  whole,  is  a  natural  labor 
market  catchment  area.  Because  the  Milwaukee  labor  market  draws  large  numbers  of  commuters  from  West 
Bend  and  surrounding  communities,  it  is  difficult  for  local  employers  to  attract  and  maintain  a  high-skilled 
workforce. 

Youth  apprenticeships  began  in  West  Bend  in  1992  in  the  field  of  Printing/Graphic  Arts,  and  have  since 
expanded  to  Financial  Services,  Health  Services,  and  Insurance.  By  September,  1994,  West  Bend  Youth  Ap- 
prenticeship programs  involved  17  business  partners  and  34  juniors  and  seniors.  As  with  other  Wisconsin 
Youth  Apprenticeship  programs,  curriculum  for  both  classroom  and  workplace  instruction  is  competency- 
based  and  tied  to  the  statewide  skill  standards  developed  by  industry  groups  in  partnership  with  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Industry,  Labor,  and  Human  Relations.  Youth  apprentices  must  work  in  the  indus- 
try a  minimum  of  ten  to  fifteen  hours  per  week  in  their  junior  and  senior  years,  and  they  must  enroll  in  a  re- 
lated class  each  semester. 

West  Bend's  four  apprenticeship  programs  are  managed  directly  by  one  full-time  project  manager/coordi- 
nator. At  the  time  Youth  Apprenticeship  was  first  being  launched,  this  individual  was  directly  responsible 
for  all  operations,  including  issues  involving  individual  students,  teachers,  and  worksite  mentors/supervisors, 
in  addition  to  ongoing  program  development.  Today,  she  spends  about  half  her  time  on  day-to-day  opera- 
tions (primarily  relating  to  the  newer  apprenticeship  programs),  with  the  career-area  instructors  in  the  more 
established  programs  assuming  much  of  the  school-worksite  liaison  role.  The  other  half  of  her  time  is  de- 
voted to  program  development  and  partnership  building.  Her  principal  is  also  involved  in  these  activities  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Table  D  presents  two  budgets  contained  in  recent  proposals  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  One  proposal  re- 
quested STWOA  implementation  funds  for  connecting  activities  on  a  county-wide  basis  (system/program 
coordination)  in  the  first  year  of  a  five-year  plan.  The  other  proposal  reflects  funding  requested  for  the  first 
year  of  a  three-year  effort  to  establish  a  computerized  network  of  career  information  accessible  to  students  in 
all  five  districts  through  career  centers  in  each  district  and  other  locations. 

The  budget  figures  for  system/program  coordination  reflect  the  Partnership's  assessment  of  the  additional 
resources  needed  to  support  program  development  and  implementation  in  West  Bend's  neighboring  districts 
in  several  youth  apprenticeship  fields  and  to  expand  youth  apprenticeship  in  West  Bend  itself  in  the  existing 
four  programs  and  into  a  fifth  area  (Manufacturing).  It  also  includes  resources  to  expand  in  all  districts  other 
work-based  learning  opportunities,  including  co-op,  paid  and  unpaid  internships,  and  job  shadowing.  Be- 
cause youth  apprenticeship  will  be  new  to  West  Bend's  neighboring  districts,  the  county-wide  strategy  for 
expansion  in  youth  apprenticeship  is  primarily  to  replicate  programs  in  new  communities  by  using  a  combi- 
nation of  new  and  old  business  partners.  This  strategy,  plus  West  Bend's  experience  in  effectively  involving 
career  instructors  in  daily  program  coordination  over  time,  informs  the  system/program  coordination  budget 
reflected  in  Table  D. 

At  the  core  of  the  vision  is  a  County  School-to-Work  coordinator,  whose  primary  responsibilities  will  be 
as  follows:  promoting  business  participation  in  all  work-based  learning  programs,  providing  technical  assis- 
tance on  program  design  and  implementation,  coordinating  workplace  mentor  training  in  youth  apprentice- 
ships county-wide,  educating  the  business  community  on  school-to-work  programs,  staffing  the  county-wide 
governing  board,  and  raising  funds  for  ongoing  program  development  and  support.  Funding  for  similar  ac- 
tivities is  requested  on  a  district  level  in  an  amount  to  support  the  equivalent  of  a  one  day  per  week  coordi- 
nator in  all  five  districts.  This  will  cover  release  time  for  a  current  employee  (teacher  or  administrator)  to 
focus  on  school-to-work  program  development  in  year  one.  Other  staff,  without  release  time,  will  assist  in 
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this  effort.  The  expectation  is  that  over  five  years,  as  a  local  matching  fund  requirement  is  introduced  and 
expands,  each  district  (like  West  Bend)  will  support  a  full-time  coordinator  position.  In  tact,  the  level  of 
support  requested  from  the  state  at  the  district  level  is  modest.  The  current  project  manager/coordinator  in 
West  Bend  estimates  at  least  a  .5  FTE  coordinator  is  needed  to  launch  a  new  program. 

With  these  resources  as  a  first-year  foundation,  the  Washington  County  School-to- Work  Partnership,  sen 
ing  a  region  with  about  3,000  juniors  and  seniors,  has  committed  to  double  the  number  of  apprenticeships  by 
the  fall  of  1995,  to  double  the  number  again  (to  approximately  120)  by  the  fall  of  1996,  and  to  expand  to  ap- 
proximately 300  apprenticeship  slots  by  the  fall  of  1997.  Meanwhile,  the  Partnership  s  County  Coordinator 
also  will  recruit  employers  to  provide  other  kinds  of  work-based  learning  experiences.  By  the  fall  of  1997. 
the  Partnership  aims  to  increase  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  other  school-supervised  paid  work  expe- 
rience (co-op  or  paid  internships)  from  about  300  to  550,  the  number  of  students  in  unpaid  w  ork  experience 
from  1 15  currently  to  approximately  450,  and  the  number  of  employers  providing  paid  work-based  learning 
(apprenticeship,  co-ops,  paid  internships)  from  417  to  almost  490  county-wide. 

Washington  County's  plan  is  predicated  upon  expanded  career  awareness  and  guidance  programs  and  ser- 
vices through  a  network  of  interlinked  career  centers.  The  County  is  establishing  a  county-wide  computer 
ized  network  of  career  information,  CareerNet,  which  will  include  a  database  of  assessments,  career  explora- 
tion, post-secondary  opportunities,  and  employment  and  training  trends.  This  will  be  available  to  students 
throughout  the  county  in  several  locations,  including  Moraine  Park  Technical  College,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  county  branch  campus,  and  Wisconsin's  local  Job  Service  Center.  Access  to  career  guidance  cen- 
ters will  also  be  available  in  school  districts  (beginning  with  West  Bend  in  Year  One  and  expanding  to  the 
other  communities  in  Years  Two  and  Three),  with  additional  access  points  at  public  libraries,  youth  appren- 
ticeship sponsoring  companies,  and  home  terminals  with  telecommunications  links.  First-year  costs  to 
launch  CareerNet  are  presented  in  the  budget  figures  for  career  counseling  centers  in  Table  D. 
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Table  D 


Washington  County,  Wisconsin,  School  to  Work  Partnership 

Proposed  Budget1 
for 

County-wide  System/Program  Coordination  and  Career  Centers 
SYSTEM/PROGRAM  COORDINATION  (January  -  September  1995)2 

Staff  Salaries  88,000 

County  School  to  Work  Coordinator  ( 1  FT  position) 

District-level  School  to  Work  Coordinators  (funding  requested  to  cover  .2  FTE 

in  each  of  five  districts  in  county) 
Administrative  Support  ( 1  FT  position) 


Fringe  17,000 

Staff  Travel  3,600 

Materials  and  Supplies  6,000 

School  Site  and/or  Employer  Mentor  Training  4,500 

Other  Professional  Development  10,000 

Purchase  of  Technical  Assistance  2,500 

Employer  Recruitment  and  Technical  Assistance  10,000 
Technical  Instruction  to  Students  (Subcontracted  to  Technical  College 

or  participating  high  schools)  18,000 

Administrative  6,450 

TOTAL  166,050 


'   System/program  coordination  budget  figures  are  from  the  School  to  Work  Proposal  Budget  Summary  sub- 
mitted by  the  Washington  County  School  to  Work  Partnership  to  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Industry, 
Labor  and  Human  Relations  (WDILHR)  in  November,  1994.  Career  Counseling  Center  budget  figures 
are  from  a  draft  budget  prepared  in  connection  with  a  proposal  prepared  by  a  consortium  led  by  Moraine 
Park  Technical  College  and  the  West  Bend  School  District  to  the  WDILHR  in  the  spring  of  1994. 

2  System/program  coordination  figures  do  not  include  staff  and  associated  costs  in  each  district  for  teachers 
and  administrators  who  serve  as  vocational  coordinators,  tech  prep  coordinators,  or  who  assist  with  indi- 
vidual program  coordination  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis. 
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CAREER  COUNSELING  CENTERS  (July  1994  -  June  1995) 


Staff  Salaries  54,588 
CareerNet  Director  ( 1  FT  Position) 
Technician  (technical  and  clerical  support — 1,335  hours) 

Fringe  20,916 
Match  Support — Salaries4 

West  Bend  Job  Center  Staffing  (Wisconsin  Job  Service— .25  FTE)  13,824 

West  Bend  School  District  Counseling  Staff  ( 1 .5  FTE)  46,585 

Moraine  Park  Technical  College  Counseling  Staff  (.1  FTE)  6,976 

System  Hardware/Equipment/Peripherals  (Capital  Expenditures)  58,820 

Marketing/Fundraising  Costs  21,000 

Career  Resource  Materials  18,630 

Staff  Travel/Professional  Development  2,000 

Printing/Duplicating,  Etc.  1,000 

Fiscal  Management  12,815 

TOTAL  257,154 


Source:  West  Bend  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program 


3  Career  Counseling  Center  budgeted  amounts  include  a  total  of  $129,030  of  match  support  from  participat- 
ing employers,  the  West  Bend  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  West  Bend  School  District,  Moraine  Park 
Technical  College,  and  the  local  Job  Service  Center.  The  salary  figures  specifically  noted  in  fable  D  as 
match  support  represent  a  portion  of  this  total  amount. 

4  Staff  salaries  for  counseling  and  career  center  staff  employed  b\  Washington  Count)  school  districts  other 
then  West  Bend  will  be  reflected  in  budgets  for  the  succeeding  two  years,  as  CareerNet  access  expands  to 
these  other  districts. 
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Region  2  Regional  Workforce  Quality  Committee,  Washington  and  Multinomah  Counties, 
Greater  Portland,  Oregon 

Oregon's  federal  STWOA  implementation  grant  funds  are  being  distributed  through  the  state's  15  Regional 
Workforce  Quality  Committees  (RWQC).  The  area  served  by  the  Region  2  RWQC  is  the  most  populous 
and  diverse  in  the  state.  It  includes  the  City  of  Portland,  wealthier  suburban  districts,  and  outlying  rural 
communities.  Altogether,  there  are  25  school  districts  in  the  region,  enrolling  over  140,000  secondary 
school  students. 

Table  E  presents  Region  2's  proposed  nine-month  budget  for  use  of  federal  STWOA  funds  for  regional 
coordination.  This  effort  will  be  managed  by  the  Business  Education  Compact  (BEC),  one  of  several  inter- 
mediary organizations  in  Greater  Portland  engaged  in  school-to-career  efforts.  Building  upon  efforts  already 
begun  with  state  school-to-work  funds,  the  budget  launches  important  new  initiatives  and  reflects  a  commit- 
ment to  sharing  accumulated  expertise. 

A  key  component  will  be  to  extend  ongoing  technical  assistance  by  BEC  staff  on  issues  of  employer  re- 
cruitment, design  of  worksite  placements,  development  of  project-based  or  applied  curriculum,  training  for 
teachers  and  worksite  supervisors,  and  the  development  of  common  forms,  processes  and  protocols  through 
the  regional  Practitioners'  Committee.  Train-the-trainer  release  time  will  allow  school  staff  in  pilot  sites  to 
job  shadow  and  participate  in  workshops  with  staff  from  other  districts  that  have  programs  up  and  running 
under  state  school-to-work  funding. 

New  initiatives  are  also  important  to  the  regional  effort.  Marketing  materials  for  the  recruitment  of  em- 
ployers are  being  created,  but  central  to  the  regional  coordination  strategy  is  the  development  of  a  regional 
database  of  employers  and  students  participating  in  school-to-career  programs — the  School-to- Work  Infor- 
mation System  or  SWIS.  Among  other  things,  SWIS  will  be  useful  for  brokering  relationships  between  par- 
ticular employers  and  neighboring  or  cross-regional  districts. 

Finally,  as  Table  E  indicates,  STWOA  seed  funding  will  support  local  program  development  and  partici- 
pation in  the  regional  system  at  nine  new  sites.  As  a  condition  of  funding,  these  pilot  sites  have  each  made 
commitments  to  employ  a  full-time  site  coordinator  (responsible  for  job  development,  matching,  monitoring, 
etc.),  purchase  the  computer  equipment  necessary  to  link  to  SWIS,  participate  in  the  Practitioners'  Commit- 
tee, and  mentor  non-funded  sites. 
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Table  E 


Regional  Coordination  Budget  (9  months)1 
for 

Region  2  Regional  Workforce  Quality  Committee 
Greater  Portland,  Oregon 


Staffing  Costs — BEC  11 6, 1 00 

Work-Based  Learning  Coordinator 

Manager  -  School  to  Work  Information  System  (SWIS) 

SWIS  Training  and  Support  ( 1  FTE) 

Fringe  @  15%  17,415 
Operating  Expenses 

Office  and  other  operating  27,502 

Contracted  Services,  9  pilot  sites  @ $20,000  180,000 

Database  start-up  costs2  60,000 

"Train  the  trainer"  release  time  9,000 

Training,  workshops,  forums  1,500 

Marketing  and  promotion  6,000 

Subtotal  417,517 

Administrative  @  5%  20,876 

Total  438,393 


Sources:  Proposal  to  Oregon  Workforce  Quality  Council  dated  September  29,  1994.  and  Business  Education 
Compact. 


1  Also  proposed  by  Region  2  for  the  same  nine-month  period  is  an  additional  $440,000  of  STWOA  funds 
that  will  support  school-to-career  efforts  managed  by  sub-regional  educational  consortia.  These  efforts 
include  training  and  professional  development  for  school  staff  and  business  people,  career  development 
activities  (including  job  shadows,  mentorships,  and  school-based  connecting  acti\  ities),  and  curriculum 
development  (also  including  school-based  connecting  activities).  The  lion's  share  of  these  additional 
funds  will  cover  extended  responsibility/substitute  teacher  pay.  However,  onl\  a  fraction  of  the  total  of 
the  costs  will  be  covered  by  federal  funds.  It  is  expected  that  STWOA  monies  will  encourage  local  dis- 
tricts to  contribute  amounts  sufficient  to  facilitation  widespread  classroom  teacher  participation. 

2  Total  database  start-up  costs  (database  customization,  training,  and  other  consultant  costs 1  are  projected 
to  be  in  the  $200,000  range,  with  the  additional  $140,000  being  borne  h\  empkners  and  industrj  croups. 
These  amounts  are  in  addition  to  investments  in  equipment  that  each  district  \\  ill  need  to  make  to  become 
part  of  the  region-wide  network. 
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APPENDIX  B: 
SAMPLE  FORMS  AND  TOOLS 


Training  Agreements 

•  Manufacturing  Technology  Partnership,  Flint,  Ml 

•  Cornell  Youth  and  Work  Program,  Ithaca,  NY 

Training  Plans 

•  Health  Tech  2000,  Education  for  Employment,  Philadelphia,  PA  (Lab  Technician/Aide) 

•  ProTech,  Boston,  MA  (Financial  Services:  Special  Services/Operations  Clerk) 

Employer  Recruitment 

•  Kent  Career/Technical  Center,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  (Visual  illustration  of  employer  participation  options) 

•  East  Side  Academies,  San  Jose,  CA  (Volunteer  Participation  Summary) 

Matching  Students  with  Employers 

•  Kent  Career/Technical  Center,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  (Instructor  Evaluation) 

•  Kent  Career/Technical  Center,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  (Pocket  Resume  for  Job  Interview) 

•  Philadelphia  High  School  Academies,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  PA  (Interview  Guide) 

Student  Work  Performance 

•  Peninsula  Academies,  Redwood  City,  CA  (Student  Worker  Evaluation) 

•  Holyoke  Community  College,  Holyoke,  MA  (Cooperative  Education  Evaluation) 

Volunteer  Mentoring 

•  East  Side  Academies,  San  Jose,  CA/Peninsula  Academies,  Redwood  City,  CA  (Mentor  Program 
Handbook) 

Data  Collection 

•  Kentucky  Department  of  Education,  Frankfort,  KY/Far  West  Laboratories,  San  Francisco,  CA 
(Annual  Senior  Transition  Survey) 

•  Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  Boston,  MA  (Boston  Public  Schools  Class  of  1993  Survey) 

School-to-Career  Specialist  Job  Descriptions 

•  Craftsmanship  2000,  Tulsa,  OK  (Program  Administrator/Coordinator) 

•  Kent  Career/Technical  Center,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  (Area- Wide  Placement  Services  Coordinator). 

•  ProTech,  Boston,  MA  (Project  Coordinator) 
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MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGY 
PARTNERSHIP 

VlTP  A  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  PROGRAM  — 


* 


"he  MTP  program  is  a  partnership  between  selected  participating  employers,  the  UAW,  local  secondary  schools, 
ocal  colleges,  governmental  agencies,  the  CASC  Technology  Center,  student  participants  and  their  parents, 
'his  is  a  letter  of  understanding  between  all  MTP  partners  which  recognizes  that  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
loals  of  the  program  and  ensure  success  for  its  student  participants,  all  of  the  partners  have  a  critical  role  to 
»lay.  The  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to  define  the  responsibilities  of  the  student  participant  and  parent  in 
his  school-to-work  transition  project  This  agreement  constitutes  the  major  terms  and  conditions  of  partici- 
lation  of  the  student  in  the  MTP  program. 

"he  conditions  described  below  constitute  the  basic  terms  of  the  agreement;  however,  in  recognition  of.  the 
irge  number  of  partners  involved,  there  may  be  changes  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  part- 
lers  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  student  participant. 

Vttendance  

All  participants  must  adhere  to  the  established  attendance  policies  of  CASC  Technology  Center  and  the 
policies  of  the  participating  partners. 

Iafety  

All  participants  must  adhere  to  the  established  safety  policies  and  procedures  as  established  by  GASC 
and  the  participating  partners. 


fransportation 


The  partners  will  provide  transportation  in  most  instances,  however,  it  is  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the 
parent  and  student  to  provide  transportation  to  the  participating  worksites  or  to  designated  locations. 


'rogram  Standards 


It  is  the  goal  of  all  partners  and  participants  to  prepare  students  to  enter  into  the  skilled  trades,  appren- 
ticeships or  other  career  paths  related  to  manufacturing.  In  recognition  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
that  will  be  encountered  in  reaching  that  goal,  all  parties  agree  that  program  standards  will  be  created 
that  will  act  as  benchmarks  to  determine  student  progress.  These  benchmarks  may  be  different  for  each 
participant  depending  upon  the  makeup  of  the  involved  partners.  Participants  agree  to  work  towards 
the  established  standards  and  recognize  that  their  participation  in  the  program  may  be  terminated  if 
reasonable  progress,  as  determined  by  participating  partners,  is  not  demonstrated.  Participants  also 
agree  that  standards  may  change  with  conditions  and  that  all  changes  will  be  communicated  in  writing. 

jrades  

Participants  ag.  ?e  that  grades  and  program  standards  are  not  the  same.  Students  may  earn  satisfactory 
grades  yet  not  meet  overall  program  standards.  Grades  determine  high  school  credit  and  program 
standards  determine  program  participation. 


>rogram  Benefits 


Participants  agree  that  there  are  benefits  to  the  program.  Because  of  the  unique  makeup  of  the  different 
partners,  not  all  participants  will  receive  the  same  benefits. 


Employment 


Students  cannot  hold  a  job  in  addition  to  the  MTP  worksite  experience  Monday  through  Friday  while  in 
the  MTP  program. 


Drug  Testing 

Participants  agree  that  drug  testing  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  and  they  will  voluntarily  partici- 
pate in  random  drug  testing. 

College 

Participants  agree  that  preparation  includes  participation  in  college  programs  and  that  participants  and 
their  parents  will  willingly  apply  for  financial  aid  or  other  scholarship  opportunities  as  suggested  by 
program  partners. 

Remediation 

Participants  recognize  the  high  standards  for  program  participation  and  that  reading,  math  and  other 
academic  subject  matter  are  critical  for  success.  Participants  agree  to  prepare  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  remove  the  need  for  remediation  throughout  the  length  of  the  program  and  throughout 
program  sponsored  college  opportunities. 

Activities 

Participants  and  parents  agree  to  participate  in  the  activities  associated  with  the  program.  Some  activities 
may  be  related  to  teamwork  and  collaboration  and  may  require  travel  outside  the  immediate  community. 

Conduct 

Participants  agree  that  appropriate  conduct  is  important  for  maximum  learning  and  agree  to  abide  by 
the  rules  and  governing  policies  of  the  partners.  Failure  to  comply  may  result  in  program  termination. 

Parent  Participation 

Parents  recognize  the  need  for  continued  parental  guidance  and  support  of  participant.  Parents  agree 
to  encourage  participant  success,  to  communicate  with  the  partners  as  needed,  and  to  stay  current  on 
the  progress  of  their  participant. 


I  have  read  and  understand  the  MTP  participatory  agreement  and  I  agree  to  the  above  conditions. 


Participant  Signature  Date 

Parent  Signature  Date 

Home  School  Date 

CASC  Technology  Center  Date 

MTP  Employer  Date 


11/94 
DJW/ldj 


Mutual  Expectations  Agreement 


NOTE:   ANY  ONE  WISHING  TO  ADAPT  THIS 

AGREEMENT   IN  ANY  WAY  MUST  CREDIT 
THE  CORNELL  YOUTH  AND  WORK  PROGRAM. 


Cornell  Youth  Apprenticeship  Demonstration  Project 


1 .  Parties  to  the  Agreement 


APPRENTICE  NAME 


SCHOOL 


APPRENTICESHIP  TITLE 


EMPLOYER 


PARENT/GUARDIAN 


2.  Expectations  for  Apprentices 

The  apprentice  agrees  to 

•  complete  assigned  work  tasks 

•  abide  by  company  policy  (e.g.,  to  notify  manager  if  late  or  absent) 

•  seek  assistance  for  personal  and  workplace  problems 

•  participate  in  the  academic  components  of  the  apprenticeship  offered  by  the  school  and  the  workplace,  including  to: 

•  continue  to  pursue  related  academic  courses 

•  participate  in  an  advisory  group 

•  complete  a  special  project  in  the  senior  year 

•  maintain  a  journal 

•  maintain  a  training  notebook 

3.  Expectations  for  the  school 

The  school  agrees  to 

•  offer  a  school-based  curriculum  for  apprentices  that  enriches  their  learning  including: 

•  academic  courses  related  to  the  apprenticeship 

•  special  project  help 

•  regular  meeting  with  advisory  group 

•  assist  with  course  selection,  time  use,  scheduling  and  career  pathway  decisions 

•  assign  a  school  apprenticeship  coordinator  who  will  foster  effective  communication  links  among  the  school,  parents  and 
guardians,  and  the  apprentice 

•  assist  in  solving  problems 

4.  Expectations  for  the  employeer 

The  employer  agrees  to 

•  structure  learning  by  assigning  appropriate  work  tasks 

•  enable  the  apprentice  to  learn  the  occupational  area  described  in  an  attached  training  document 

•  evaluate  the  apprentice's  progress  periodically  each  year,  sending  at  least  one  progress  report  to  the  school  and  to 
Cornell  each  semester 

•  accord  the  apprentice  equal  opportunity  In  all  phases.of  the  apprenticeship  employment  and  training,  without 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  age,  sex,  disability,  or  mantal  status 

5.  Expectations  for  parents  and  guardians 

The  parent  or  guardian  agrees  to 

•  support  the  apprentice's  effort 

•  help  him  or  her  meet  the  terms  of  the  contract  (e.g.,  attendance,  attire,  academic  courses,  etc.) 


CtmKEU  YOUTH  APPRENTICESHIP  OEMOMSTRATIOM  PROJECT 


MUTUAL  EXPECTATIONS  AGREEMENT 


6.  Termination 

•  The  employer  may  terminate  an  apprentice  for  any  reason. 

•  An  apprentice  may  terminate  his  or  her  employment  for  any  reason. 

•  Ordinarily,  termination  will  only  occur  after  serious  efforts  by  all  parties  to  resolve  difficulties. 

7.  Special  Arrangements 

The  following  documents  are  attached: 

•  Apprenticeship  training  document    ~  yes  Z  no 

•  Employer  policies  and  procedures    _    yes  Z  no 

•  Orientation  materials  Z  yes  Z  no 

8.  Honrs,  Duration 

Start  date   Program  length   Hours  per  week 

Holidays   School  vacation  Summer  hours  . 

•  Apprentices  may  choose  not  to  attend  work  during  special  exams  (e.g.,  SAT),  snowdays,  etc. 
They  should  notify  their  employer  about  schedule  changes,  in  advance. 


9.  Compensation 

•  Pay  and  progression  [Pay  progression  is  not  automatic;  it  depends  upon  apprentice's  skills  and  increasing 
value  to  employer.] 

1st  year   2nd  year   3rd  year   4th  year  

•  Other  compensation  (benefits,  tuition  assistance,  etc)   


10. Signatures 


APPRENTICE 

SCHOOL  APPRENTICE  COORDINATOR 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

DATE 

DATE 

PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN 

FIRM  APPRENTICE  COORDINATOR 

ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 

DATE 

©  PRINTED  OK  RECYCLED  PAPER 


DATE 


D208.TJD  JUNK  1991 


HEALTH  TECH  lOOO 
A  WORK-BASED  LEARNING  PROGRAM 


Training  Plan  for:        Lab  Technician /Aide  

Information:   The  laboratory  is  a  place  where  body  fluids  are  

tested  to  aide  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  patients.  Plays  a  vital  role 

in  the  well-being  and  treatment  of  patient's  illness. 

Expected  Student  Standards:        1)  Strong  communication  skills 

2)  Neat  and  proper  appearance  3)  Highly  organized  individual  -  detail  oriented 

3)  Strong  science  background  and  interest  in  lab  medicine. 

Equipment  Used:        Telephone,  Computer  Ceintrufuge,  Staining  

equipment. 

Instructional  Activities:       Projprts  - 1)  statistical  3)  analytical  

3)  for  information  4)  research 


Evaluation: 


1)  Observation  3)  Tournal  -  study  3)  Evaluation  forms 


HEALTH  TECH  2000 
A  WORK-BASED  LEARNING  PROGRAM 


Overarching  Outcomes:  Overall  Goals 


1. 

Communication  Skills 

2. 

Data  Processing 

3. 

Patient  Confidentiality 

4. 

Terminology 

5. 

Clerical  Skills 

6. 

Safety  Procedures 

7.        Orientation  to  Lab 


HEALTH  TECH  2000 
A  WORK-BASED  LEARNING  PROGRAM 


Performance  Outcome:  Goal  #1  -  Communication  Skills 


Tasks: 

1.  Use  proper  phone  etiquette.  

2.  Use  proper  commurucatin  skills  with 
staff  and  peers.  

3.  Exercise  clear  and  appropriate  

written  communication  skills. 

4.  Identify  and  use  proper  problem 
resolution  skills.  

5.  Identify  utilization  of  paper  system. 


Date 
Started 

Date 
Mastered 

Mentor's 
Initials 

Student's 
Initials 

Performance  Outcome:  Goal  #2  -  Data  Processing 


Tasks: 

1.  Utilize  computer  technology. 

2.  Differentiate  between  specimens. 

3.  Distinguish  and  label  specimens. 

4.  Identify  and  list  receiving  operations. 

5.  Identify  and  use  proper  test  codes. 

6.  Distribute  specimen  throughout  lab. 


Date 
Started 

Date 
Mastered 

Mentor's 
Initials 

Student's 
Initials 

HEALTH  TECH  2000 
A  WORK-BASED  LEARNING  PROGRAM 


Performance  Outcome:  Goal  #3  -  Patient  Confidentiality 


Tasks: 

1.  Identify  rules  of  confidentiality - 

The  Do's  and  Don't's:  l)Patients  2)  Relatives  3)  Legal  A 

2.  Use  personal  responsible  to  confidential:  fy 

and  use  them  accordingly:  Physician's  offices 
and  hospital  departments. 


Date 
Started 


*enaes 


Date 
Mastered 


Mentor's 
Initials 


Student's 
Initials 


Performance  Outcome:  Goal  #4  -  Terminology 


Tasks: 

L  Identify  and  use  basic  lab  test  terms/ codes 


2.  Define  and  use  basic  hospital  terminology 
and  pronunciation.  

3.  Interpret  and  use  abbreviations.  


4.  Compile  informational  resources  and 

utilize  them:  dictionaries,  procedures  manual 

5.  Use  proper  written  terms /error  

identification.  

6.  Identify  and  distinguish  signs  and 
symbols.  


Date 
Started 


Date 
Mastered 


Mentor's 
Initials 


Student's 
Initials 


HEALTH  TECH  2000 
A  WORK-BASED  LEARNING  PRO  ORAM 


Performance  Outcome:  Goal  #5  -  Clerical  Skills 


Tasks: 

1.  Prepare  mail  distribution. 


Date 
Started 


Date 
Mastered 


Mentor's 
Initials 


Student's 
Initials 


2.  Perform  billing  process  -  computer 
literacy  and  terms  related  to  billing. 

3.  Use  proper  filing  techniques. 


Performance  Outcome:  Goal  #6  -  Safety  Procedures 


Tasks: 

1.  Identify  and  use  departmental  safety 

procedures.  

2.  Identify  and  use  hospital  safety 

procedures.  

3.  Identify  and  use  equipment  safely. 

4.  Demonstrate  proper  identification 
and  usage  of  written  signs  and  symbols. 


Date 
Started 

Date 
Mastered 

Mentor's 
Initials 

Student's 
Initials 

HEALTH  TECH  2000 
A  WORK-BASED  LEARNING  P ROC  RAM 


Performance  Outcome:  Goal  #7  -  Orientation  to  Lab 


Tasks: 

1.  Distinguish  the  location  of  labs. 

2.  Relate  to  personnel  in  labs.  

3.  Differentiate  between  the  different 
types  of  tests.  


Date 
Started 


Date 
Mastered 


Mentor's 
Initials 


Student's 
Initials 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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Education  at  Work 


PROTECH  TRAINING  PLAN 


1  =  Not  Applicable 

2  =  Exposed  to  task 

3  =  Performs  task  with  assistance 

4  =  Mastered  task 

5  =  Ability  to  demonstrate  task  to  others 


STUDENT: 


DATE 


DEPARTMENT/POSITION:    Special  Services/Operations  Clerk 


I. 

A. 


Department  Procedures 


TASKS 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 


Research  $50  and  under  overdraft/charge-offs 

for  other  account  relationships   

Data  entry  on  Paradox 


Respond  to  inquiries  by  customers  &  branches, 
performing  research  when  necessary 


Perform  follow  up  with  branch  staff  and/ or 
customers  as  appropriate 


Direct  contact  with  vendors  to  give  and  receive 
updated  information 


Assist  in  the  preparation  and  filing  of 
branch  administration  reports 


Type  letters,  memos  and  other  documentation  by 
using  Word  Perfect 


Provide  telephone  coverage  

Handle  incoming  and  outgoing  mail. 
Keep  department  filing  current 


Produce  letters  to  branches  regarding 
customer  overdraft   


12.        Other  duties  as  assigned 


B.         SYSTEMS/EQUIPMENT  PROFICIENCY 


1.  Utilize  computer  to  perform  daily  functions  

2.  Accurately  use  10  key  adding  machine   

3.  Efficiently  operate  the  telephone  systems   

4.  Uses  the  fax  machine  

5.  Operates  the  copying  machine  

C.         TERMINOLOGY /CONCEPTUAL 

UNDERSTANDING  OF  DEPARTMENT 

1.  Develop  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Branch 
Support  Department  and  all  aspects  of  branch 
operations   

2.  Understand  department  filing  system 

FLEET-ROJAS 


ProTech,  Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  2  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 
Telephone  (617)423-3755  Fax  (617)423-1041 


ES    -    Exceeds  Standard 
MS       Meets  Standard 
BS    -    Below  Standard 
N/A  -    Not  Applicable 

EL       PRINCIPLES  I  1  j  

A.       Understanding  of  Organization 

1.  Describes  functions  of  the  department's  work.  

2.  Explains  how  department  relates  with  other 

departments.  

3.  Understands  the  purpose  of  major  departmental 

procedures.  

4.  Other:    1   


B.       Safety  and  Security 

1.        Adheres  to  company  safety  and  security 
regulations.   


C 
1. 


Skills  {Where  applicable) 

Understands  and  demonstrates  basic  knowledge 
of  banking,  insurance  and  investments.  


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 


Computation  skills 

Reading  skills  

Telephone  skills. 


Keyboard /Computer  skills 

Filing  skills   

Office  machines  


Verbal  &  written  communication   

1.  Writes  dearly,  concisely  and  accurately. _ 

2.  Listens  actively;  understands  directions. 

3.  Asks  questions  to  learn,  to  solve  problems 
and  to  clarify.  


D. 

1. 


Other/Miscellaneous 

Understands  departmental  terminology. 
Other: 


HL  EXCELLENCE 


Meets  Below 

A.        Ethics  Standard  Standard 


1.  Demonstrates  honesty  and  reliability.   

2.  Maintains  integrity  in  reporting  time  or 

filling  out  time  sheets.   

B.  Behaviors 

Quality  of  work 

1.  Shows  a  commitment  to  accuracy  in  work.  

2.  Demonstrates  an  ability  to  work  independently.  _ 

3.  Takes  initiative  when  appropriate.   

Quantity  of  work 

4.  Completes/produces  work  in  a  timely  fashion.  

C  Professionalism 

1.  Adheres  to  schedule  and  discusses  changes 

with  supervisor.   

2.  Arrives  on  time,  takes  appropriate  time 

for  lunch.   

3.  Informs  supervisor  if  late  or  absent.  

4.  Adheres  to  professional  dress  code.   

5.  Wears/ carries  I.D.  badges  at  all  times  (if  applicable). 

6.  Does  not  receive  personal  phone  calls 

except  in  an  emergency.   

7.  Maintains  confidentiality.  

8.  Demonstrates  respect  for  authority.   

D.  Teamwork 

1.  Interacts  with  others  in  a  professional  manner.   

2.  Cooperates  with  others  to  complete  team  goals.   

3.  Communicates  effectively  with  clients,  supervisors 
and  co-workers.   


Other: 


ProTech  Performance  Appraisal 
Participant  Comments 


Supervisor's  comments: 


Supervisor  signature:. 
Date: 


ProTech  student's  comments: 


ProTech  student  signature: 
Date: 


ProTech  project  coordinator's  comments: 


ProTech  project  coordinator  signature: 
Date:  


PROTECH  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  GOALS 


GOAL  1: 


COMMENT: 


GOAL  2: 


COMMENT: 


GOAL  3: 


COMMENT: 


GOAL  4: 


COMMENT: 


GOAL  5: 


COMMENT: 


Review  Date  #1 
Review  Date  #2 
Review  Date  #3 
Review  Date  #4 
Review  Date  #5 


ProTech  Performance  Appraisal 
Participant  Comments 

Supervisor's  comments: 


Supervisor  signature: 
Date: 


ProTech  student's  comments: 


ProTech  student  signature:. 
Date:  


ProTech  project  coordinator's  comments: 


ProTech  project  coordinator  signature: 
Date:  
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Kent  ISD   kent  career/techmical  ceitter 


1655  East  Beltline,  ME..  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49505  /  (616)  364-8421 
WORK-BASED  LEARNING  PLACEMENT  APPLICATION 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

1  Student  completes  top  portion  of  application, 

2  Instructor  completes  Evaluation  portion; 

DATE:   

PROGRAM:   

STUDENT  NAME:   

HIGH  SCHOOL: 


3  Instructor  returns  application  to  Placement  Office; 

4  Placement  Office  contacts  student  for  interview 


SESSION: 

INSTRUCTOR: 

AGE: 


BIRTHDATE: 


HOURS  AVAILABLE  TO  WORK: 


GRADUATION  YEAR: 
WORK  RADIUS: 


INSTRUCTOR  EVALUATION 


INSTRUCTIONS:  The  Placement  Service  needs  your  evaluation  in  order  to  successfully  place  the  student  in  the  appropriate  job  or  to  advise  the 
student  of  other  career  directions  This  evaluation  and  a  personal  interview  with  the  WBL  Coordinator  will  be  the  main  criteria  used  for  placement 
Please  return  the  form  to  the  WBL  office.  The  information  will  be  regarded  as  confidential  and  used  only  for  placement  service  assessment 


PLEASE  CHECK  THE  APPROPRIATE  COLUMN 

COOPERATION:  Follows  class  policies;  participates 
and  accepts  work  willingly. 

DEPENDABILITY:  Comes  to  class  on  time;  completes 
assigned  tasks  on  time;  works  without  close  supervision. 

INITIATIVE:  Sees  things  which  need  to  be  done  and 
does  them;  uses  time  effectively. 

PERSONAL  PRESENTATION:  Appearance  is  neat  and 
clean;  is  energetic  and  alert. 

POSITIVE  ATTITUDE:  Accepts  constructive  criticism; 
compliments  and  helps  others,  communicates  effectively 
with  others. 

PRODUCTIVITY:  Plans  and  organizes  work  time;  docs 
work  accurately;  stays  on  task. 

RESPONSIBILITY:  Takes  ownership  for  own  actions; 
demonstrates  honesty;  comes  prepared  to  work. 

SAFETY:  Uses  safe  and  proper  procedures;  wears 
proper  safety  apparel;  uses  and  stores  tools  and 
equipment  properly. 

FOUNDATION  SKILLS:  Ability  to  work  as  a  team 
member,  think  critically  and  problem  solve. 


What  types  of  jobs  is  student  qualified  for? 
Is  student  job  ready?    Yes  No 


SUPER 
5 

GOOD 
4 

AVERAGE 
3 

FAIR 
2 

POOR 
1 

Would  you  hire  student?     Yes  No 
REMARKS:  (Please  indicate  any  strcngtlis  or  problems  which  should  be  known  by  the  WBL  Coordinator) 


Instructor  Signature: 


I 
I 
I 


mmmmmmmmmmmaMmmmmmtmmmmm 

This  information  is  often  asked  for  at  a  job  interview.  Fill  in  this 
reference  card  ahead  of  time.  Take  it  with  you  as  a  reference. 

Social  Security  Number  

Drivers  License: 


EDUCATION 


School 


School 


KUrea 


Addrcxi 


Counc  or  Subject 


Course  or  Subject 


Dates 


Date* 


School  Acuviucs  (clulw,  offices,  ^orta.  etc.) 

PREVIOUS  EMPLX3YMENT  (Summer  «d  part-time  job.) 


Name  of  Employer 


Name  of  Employer 


Addrai 


Address 


Job  Title 


Job  Title 


Data 


Dates 


Hobbies  tod  Special  Interests 


Special  Skills 

REFERENCES       (Got  pammioa  before  U€in« 


(Will  Doed  several) 


PREPARATION 

|  Learn  something  about  company. 

HHavc  specific  job  or  jobs  in  mind. 
FLU  in  Pocket  Reference  Card 

B Review,  in  your  mind,  your  qualifications  for  job. 
Be  prcparea  to  aniwer  broad  questions  about  yourself. 

APPEARANCE 

^jwell  groomed 
|      |  Suitably  dressed. 
|      |  Make-up  in  good  taste. 

TESTS 

Listen  to  instructions. 
Read  each  question  through. 

H Write  legibly. 
Dool  dwell  too  long  on  one  question. 

INTERVIEW 
^Be  prompt 

H Answer  questions  directly  and  truthfully. 
Be  well  mannered. 

[t-be  proper  grammar  and  good  diction. 
| Be  errtbuii tstic  and  cooperative. 
|  Dont  be  afraid  to  ask  questions. 


Name 


Address 


Telephone  Number 


Name 


Address 


Pocket  Resume 
for  Job  Interview 


Telephone  Number 


SOURCE:  KENT  CAREER/ TECHNICAL  CENTER 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MI 


Philadelphia  High  School  Academies,  Inc. 

Interview  Guide 


PROCEDURE  GUIDE 

ATTACHMENT 
3-4 


Pre-Interview  Checklist  y  y 


I  have  a  pen  and  my  Social  Security  Number 
I  have  my  resume. 

I  have  three  references  written  down  with  their  full  names,  titles,  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers.  Use  adults  whose  references  would  be  of  value  to  you. 

I  have  an  understanding  of  where  the  employer  is  located,  how  I  will  get  there  and 
how  long  it  will  take. 

I  know  the  name  of  the  person  I  am  to  meet  with. 

I  will  go  alone  to  the  interview  and  be  prepared  to  stay  long  enough  to  meet  the 
employer's  requirements  for  the  interview. 

I  will  not  be  late!  I  will  arrive  15  to  20  minutes  early.  If  an  emergency  occurs,  I 
will  call  the  employer  and  explain  the  situation. 


I  have  prepared  answers  to  interview  questions.  (Refer  to  "  Questions 
Most  Asked  in  a  Job  Interview.) 


I  know  something  about  the  employer  and  the  job  I  am  interviewing  for. 


1.  Shake  Hands  with  the  interviewer  and  introduce  yourself.  (Handshakes  should  be  firm  but 
not  bonecrushing.) 

2.  Eye  contact  should  be  consistent  when  the  interviewer  is  talking,  but  don't  try  to  stare  the 
person  down. 

3.  Get  the  interviewer's  name  correctly  in  advance,  if  possible,  and  use  it  in  your  conversation. 

4.  When  you  meet  the  interviewer,  you  should  stand  until  the  interviewer  asks  you  to  sit.  Do 
not  lean  on  the  desk  or  against  the  wall. 

5.  Be  courteous. 

6.  Show  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  job  you  are  seeking.  Asking  questions  during  an 
interview  shows  that  you  are  interested  in  the  job. 

7.  Be  flexible  but  honest  about  the  hours  you  are  willing  to  work. 

8.  Watch  your  grammar.  Avoid  using  slang  or  expressions  such  as  ,  "Like..." ,  "You  know...", 
or  "Yeah.."  Speak  clearly. 

9.  Watch  your  posture.  Don't  slouch  or  appear  overly  relaxed.  Show  alertness  and  confidence. 


First  Impressions  Are  IMPORTANT! 
Make  Sure  Yours  is  A  Good  One. 

1.  Make  sure  you  get  a  good  night's  rest  the  night 
before  the  interview. 

A  fatigued  appearance  says , 
"This  is  not  important" 

2.  Dress  Appropriately  for  the  position  for  which  you 
are  applying. 

NO  jeans,  sneakers,  loud  or  faddish  clothes  or 
large  jangly  jewelry. 

3.  Body  Language  should  show  confidence 

Speak  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner. 
Never  chew  gum. 


Success  occurrs 
zuften  opportunity 
meets 
preparation/' 

Zig  Z>ig(ar 


=sg<^wr — Questions  Most  Asked  In  A  Job  Interview  ,-— — >  <M 

1.  Tell  me  something  about  yourself. 

2.  Why  do  you  think  we  should  hire  you  for  this  job? 

3  What  are  your  weaknesses  and  what  are  your  strengths? 

4.  What  are  your  long  range  and  short  range  goals  and  objectives?  When  and  why  did  you 
establish  these  goals  and  how  you  are  preparing  yourself  to  achieve  them? 

5.  Why  do  you  want  to  work  for  our  company? 

6.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  you  can  make  a  contribution  to  our  company? 

7.  What  qualifications  do  you  have  that  make  you  think  that  you  will  be  successful  in  business? 

8.  What  are  your  interests  and  hobbies?  What  clubs  or  organizations  do  you  belong  to? 

9.  How  long  do  you  plan  to  stay  here  if  hired? 

10.  What  jobs  have  you  had?  How  did  you  obtain  them?  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  job? 

11.  Do  you  have  any  questions  about  the  company  or  job? 


Sample  questions  You  Can  Ask  the  Interviewer 

1.  Could  you  please  describe  the  duties  of  the  job? 

2.  What  kind  of  performance  standard  do  you  expect  of  this  position? 

3.  How  many  people  work  in  this  department? 

4.  What  is  your  dress  code? 

5.  Will  I  have  an  opportunity  for  advancement? 

6.  Do  you  have  tuition  reimbursement? 

7.  What  are  your  working  nours? 

8.  What  is  the  hourly  rate? 

9.  How  are  promotions  determined? 

10.  How  often  arc  salaries  reviewed  and  on  what  basis  are  raises  given? 


I 
I 
I 
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PENINSULA  ACADEMIES 
Sequoia  High  School  Electronics  Academy 


STUDENT  WORKER  EVALUATION- 


DATE: 


Employment  Rating  Report  for: 

Name  of  Firm:  

Address : 


Student's  Job  Title: 


Contact  Person 


TO  THE  EMPLOYER:    The  above-named  student  was  recommended  for  employment  through  the 
Peninsula  Academies  Program.    The  summer  work  experience  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
student's  course  of  study  in  the  Academies:  this  rating  is  essential  in  determining 
the  progress  made  by  this  student  on  the  job.    Please  rate  the  student  worker  in 
each  area  below  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5  (1-lowest,  5-highest).    The  statements  after 
the  numbers  are  only  suggested  interpretations.     PLEASE  PLACE  A  CHECK  MARK  IN  FRONT 
OF  THE  NUMBER  THAT  BEST  DESCRIBES  THE  STUDENT  EMPLOYEE.     Use  the  space  provided 
for  any  additional  comments  regarding  specific  job  skills,  basic  communications  and 
mathematics  skills,  or  general  remarks.     Thank  you. 


1 .  ACCURACY  OF  WORK 

 1  .  Careless/makes  many  errors 

 2.  Work  frequently  must  be  redone 

 3.  Work  usually  passable 

 4.  Careful /makes  few  errors 

 5.  Consistently  accurate 

2.  CARE  OF  WORKING  AREA 

 1.  Always  untidy 

 2.  Not  very  clean  &  tidy 

 3.  Reasonably  clean  &  orderly 

 4.  Very  clean  &  tidy 

 5.  Exceptionally  clean  &  orderly 


5.    USE  OF  WORKING  TIME 


_1 .  Very  wasteful 

2.  Wastes  time  occasionally 

3.  Usually  keeps  busy 

4.  Always  busy 

5.  Busy  &  productive 


6.  JOB  LEARNING  &  APPLICATION 


1.  Little  or  no  learning 

2.  Learns  with  difficulty 

3.  Adequate 

_4 .  Learns  with  ease 

5.  Exceptional  ability 


3.    USE  OF  EQUIPMENT/MATERIALS 


J  .  Rough  &  wasteful 

2.  Sometimes  careless 

"3.  Exercises  adequate  care 

"4.  Careful  &  economical 

"5.  Very  careful  &  economical 


SPEED  IN  PERFORMING  DUTIES 

1  .  Very  si ow 

~l .  SI  ow 

3.  Adequate 

[4.  Fast 

"5.  Exceptionally  fast 


7.  RELIABILITY 


1 .  Unrel i abl e 

2.  Somewhat  dependable 

3.  Usually  dependable 

_4.  Dependable  &  conscientious 
_5.  Exceptionally  dependable  & 
conscientious 


8.  INITIATIVE 


Doesn't  exhibit  any 

Waits  for  others  to  get  started 

Sometimes  initiates 

Needs  little  direction 

Unusual ly  sel f-moti vated/creati ve 


PENINSULA  ACADEMIES  -  STUDENT  WORKER  EVALUATION  -  continued  page  2 

9.      ATTENDANCE  13.    ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SUPERIORS 


_1 .  Infrequent  &  sporadic 

 2.  Absent  often 

 3.  Absent  occasionally 

 4.  Seldom  absent 

 5.  Never  absent 

10.  PUNCTUALITY 

 1.    Frequently  late 

 2.    Often  late 

 3.    Late  occasionally 

 4.    Seldom  late 

 5.    Never  late 

11 .  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  JOB  &  TRAINING 

 1.    Disinterested  in  job  &  traim 

 2.     Accepts  training  with 

reservati  ons 
 3.    Shows  varied  degree  of 

moti  vati  on 

 4.    Interested  &  well  motivated 

 5.    Exceptionally  interested  & 

motivated 

12.  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  CO-WORKERS 

 1.  Does  not  get  along 

 2.  Poor  or  no  interaction 

 3.  Gets  along  satisfactorily 

 4.  Works  well  with  others 

5.  Excellent  relationships 


_1 .  Disrespectful /resentful 

 2.  Poor  or  no  interaction 

 3.  Cooperates  when  asked 

 4.  Cooperates  willingly 

 5.  Very  respectful /helpful 

14.  SAFETY 

 1 .  Ignores  safety  rules 

 2.  Often  careless 

 3.  Takes  average  precaution 

 4.  Safety  conscious 

 5.  Unusually  safety  conscious 

15.  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 

 1.  Slovenly  and/or  improperly  dressed 

for  job 

 2.  Often  untidy 

 3.  Acceptable  dress  &  grooming 

 4.  Neat,  well  groomed  &  in 

good  taste 
 5.  Exceptionally  well  groomed  &  in 

good  taste 

16.  GENERAL  ESTIMATE 

 1.  Unsatisfactory 

 2.  Fair 

 3.  Good 

 4.  Very  good 

 5.  Outstanding 


ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS: 


RATED  BY   FOR  PERIOD  FROM  TO  _J9  

TITLE:  TELEPHONE:  

Is  person  rating  student  the  student's  immediate  supervisor?    yes   no  


PLEASE  RETURN  COMPLETED  FORM  TO:    Leslie  Hurdy,  Sequoia  High  School 
"  Broadway  and  Brewster 

Redwood  City,  CA  94062 


HOLYOKE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Cooperative  Education  Evaluation 


Student  .  I.  D.  No.  _ 

Company  __Supervisor. 

Coordinator .  Semester  _ 


Instructions:  Please  circle  the  number  which  best  represents  the  level  of  student  performance  using  the  following  scale: 

RATING  IDENTIFICATION 


5  -  Outstanding  -  Performance  is  exceptional  in  all  areas  and  is  clearly 
superior  to  others. 

4  -  Very  Good  -  Results  clearly  exceed  most  position  requirements.  Per- 
formance is  of  high  quality  and  is  achieved  on  a  consistent  basis. 

3  -  Good  -  Competent  levels  of  performance  that  consistently  meet  job 
standards. 

2  -  Improvement  Needed  -  Performance  is  deficient  in  certain  areas  and 

improvement  is  needed 
1  -  Unsatisfactory  -  Results  are  generally  unacceptable  and  require  immediate 

improvement. 

This  rating  sheet  is  used  to  evaluate  a  student's  performance  and  to  help  students 

improve  future  performance 

Dependability 

Capacity 

Pun  p  1 1  ■  q  1  ■  #%i 
I  U  1  K  \  \\  J  1 1 1  > 

Ability  to  Learn 

Always  on  tinie 

5 

Exceptional 

5 

Rarely  late 

4 

Above  average 

4 

Occasionally  late 

3 

Average 

5 

Frequently  late 

2 

Somewhat  slow  in  learning 

2 

Always  late 

1 

Very  slow  in  learning 

I 

A  ttend  ance 

Judgment 

Never  absent 

5 

Exceptional  judgment  in  making  decisions 

5 

Rarely  absent 

4 

Above-average  judgment  in  making  decisions 

4 

Average  attendance 

3 

Average  judgment  in  making  decisions 

■i 

Below-average  attendance 

2 

Often  uses  poor  judgment 

-j 

Consistently  poor  attendance 

1 

Consistently  uses  poorjudgment 

i 
l 

Gives  notification                         Y   N  

Personal  Qualifications 

Attitude  Toward  .lob 

Relations  with  Others 

Interest/Enthusiasm 

Shows  exceptional  tact  and  courtesy 

5 

Outstanding  enthusiasm 

5 

Does  well  in  relating  to  others 

4 

Very  interested  and  enthusiastic 

4 

1  lcn'tllv/  (rt*tc  1 1  r\  n  <r  cificti/""fr*n]v 

3 

Shows  average  interest 

3 

Has  some  difficulty  in  getting  along  with  others 

2 

Shows  variable  interest 

2 

Does  poorly  in  relating  to  others 

1 

Shows  little  or  no  interest 

1 

Personality 

Responsibility 

Exceptional 

5 

Seeks  additional  responsibilities 

5 

Always  makes  good  impression 

4 

Accepts  responsibilities  with  enthusiasm 

4 

Usually  makes  good  impression 

3 

Accepts  responsibilities  willingly 

3 

Makes  fair  impression 

2 

Reluctant  to  accept  responsibilities 

2 

Makes  poor  impression 

1 

Refuses  to  accept  responsibilities 

1 

lob  Performance 

Oualitv 

Ouantitv 

Excellent  -  work  generally  error  free 

5 

Excellent  in  completing  assigned  and  extra  tasks 

5 

Very  Good  -  few  errors 

4 

Consistently  produces  more  than  average 

4 

Average  number  of  errors 

3 

Produces  average  amount  of  work 

3 

Below  average  -  fairly  inaccurate 

2 

Sometimes  does  not  complete  assigned  tasks 

-t 

Consistently  poor 

1 

Consistently  does  not  complete  assigned  tasks 

1 

Comments  section  -  (Please  comment  generally  as  well  as  on  the  student's  field  of  expertise  ) 
What  specific  strong  points  does  the  student  possess? 


In  what  areas  does  the  student  need  to  improve7 


Date  Evaluator 
I  Have  you  discussed  this  evaluation  with  the  studenf  yes        no  ]  [COPIES      White -School    Canary-School    Pink  -Employer] 
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ANNUAL  SENIOR  TRANSITION  SURVEY 


1 .     ABOUT  YOURSELF:  Complete  the  Information  below.  PLEASE  PRINT  NEATLYI 
Your  Name 


Your  Address 


Parent  or 
Guardian 

Your  Date  of  Birth 

High  School 

Gender 


first  name 

middle  initial 

last  name 

street 

city 

state 

zip  code 

first  name 

/  / 

middle  Initial 
HOME  PHONE  tt  ( 

last  name 

name  of  school  from  which  you  are  graduating 

O  Male  O  White  (Non-Hispanic)      O  Hispanic    O  Other 

O  Female     Ethnicity     q  Black  (Non-Hispanic)      O  Asian 


2.    WHAT  DO  YOU  PLAN  TO  DO  AFTER  YOU  GRADUATE?  PLEASE  PRINT  neatlyi 

If  you  know  what  you'll  be  doing,  be  as  specific  as  possible.  If  you're  not  sure,  provide  your  best  guess. 

□    Go  to  school  (full  or  part-time  student  In  a  college,  university,  vocational,  technical,  or  special  school) 


first  choice 
second  choice 


Nome  of  school 


Location  (city,  state) 


Q    Find  a  job  (full  or  part-time) 


first  choice 
second  choice 


Nome  of  company  or  business 


Location  (city,  state) 


Q   Join  the  military  (check  one  below) 

O  Air  Force      O  Army       O  Coast  Guard     O  Marines      O  Navy 
Q  Work  full-time  caring  for  my  home/family/children 

Q  Participate  in  community  service  (such  as  Peace  Corps.  VISTA  religious  duties,  etc.) 
Q  Otherfdescribej  


3.    HOW  CAN  WE  REACH  YOU  IN  THE  FALL?  Provide  a  second  address  &  phone  number 
(DIFFERENT  THAN  ABOVE)  of  someone  who  will  stay  In  contact  with  you.  such  as  a  grandparent  or  friend. 


name  of  friend/family  member 


permanent  street  address 
  £  L 


city 


state 


zip  code 


phone  number 


FOR  SCHOOL 
USE  ONLY 
Seniors  do  not 
complete 
this  section 


i.O  5!bj[ng/frlepd^t'leasJ,14  yrS  old 
;:/0;ne']gh^iyr 
I i  O  posf^se^^d^ry^chgbl; 


STATUS  OF  GRADUATE.  %  £ 
:i.:0;;coiiego  In  K^^|*^f#| 
•2  O^olle'oQpVuXoi^ti^ml 

3  □ : vocat|opdf/^9t^o|/$^SR'cr.;'.:.  1' 

4  □  '''mlUtary/serylca;^^-?^;^?^. 

5  □  employment  (poa^'ha^iisf, 

.7  □  jUOSUCCeSSfgl  (unemployed, 'unknown  etc  V: 

Oiother'' ^%-i'V,:%  ~ 


■:•>  Dkdtnis  ^j^Jjo^^^j^^^f^^^^  P[Pc;?»7,Vb;Yes';yo  'Naff 


Kentucky  IK'purlnu-iil  <»l  Kducutiuii/KIKIS  Schiml  Accountability  System 


FOR  LOCAL  USE  -  DO  NOT  RETURN  TO  KDE  OR  FWL 


SOURCE:  High  School  Graduate  Tracker's  Guide,  prepared  by  the  Far  West 
Laboratory  for  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Education. 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CLASS  OF  1993  SURVEY 


Hello,  may  I  speak  with  (name  of  Graduate)?  This  is  (inteifiewei'i  name) 

from  the  (name  of  the  high  school).  We  know  you  graduated  from  (name  of  high  school) 

last  June  and  we  are  calling  to  find  out  what  you  are  doing  and  if  we  can  help  you 

in  any  way.  The  questions  should  only  take  about  five  minutes.  I  hope  you  wfll 

ask  me  questions  as  well. 

Did  you  participate  in  the  PJ.C.  Summer  Jobs  Program  or  Collaborative  Program(Work  Study) 

YES  1 

NO  0 

If  yes,  which  one  did  you  participate  in? 

PJ.C  SUMMER  JOBS  PROGRAM  1 

COLLABORATIVE  PROG  RAM  (WORK  STUDY).  2 

Did  you  visit  the  Higher  Education  Information  Center  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  at  Copley 
Square  at  anytime  when  you  were  in  high  school? 

YES   1 

NO   0 


Did  you  work  during  senior  year? 

YES   1 

NO   0 


If  yes,  how  many  weeks  did  you  work?  

Since  you  left  High  School  have  you  attended  a  College,  Business  or  Vocational  School 
from  which  you  have  left  without  completing 


No   ..   0 

If  yes,  what  school  or  college  did  you  attend?  


If  yes,  why  did  you  leave  school? 

Did  not  have  enough  rnr>"°y  1 

Wanted  work   ,,,,  ,   3 

Did  not  like  school    4 

Academic  Failure  ~.   7 

Other  (please  describe) —    —   8 


9.  What  are  you  doing  now?  ENTER  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER 

1.  SCHOOL  Sc  WORK  ,    1  ANS.  QUES.  10-22 

2.  WORK  ONLY   2  ANS.  QUES,  16-22 

3.  SCHOOL  ONLY   3  ANS.  QUES- 10-15 

4.  MILITARY   4  ANS.  QUES.  23 

5.  NOT  EMPLOYED  BUT  LOOKING  FOR  WORK   5  ANS.  QUES.  24-27 

6.  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  (I.E.  L\  HOME  TAKING 
CARE  OF  FAMILY,  DO  NOT  WANT  TO  WORK 

AT  THIS  TIME)   6  ANS.  QUES.  2S-30 


SCHOOL  OR  TRAINING  STATUS: 

10.  What  type  of  school  are  you  attending? 

College  (4  or  more  years)   1 

Junior/Community  College  (2  years)     2 

One  Year  (or  less)Training  Program.    3 

Prep  School     ....................  4 

11.  Name  of  school  or  training  program.  

12.  Are  you  attending  school  full-time  or  part-time? 

Full-time  .. —   1 

Part- time. .^.......................^^.......................M.......^.......^......*  2 

13.  Are  you  receiving  financial  aid?  (  Scholarship,  Loans,  Grants) 

Yes  .   1 

No  ..     0 

14.  If  yes,  what  type  of  financial  aid  are  you  receiving:  

15.  If  no,  did  you  apply  for  financial  aid? 

No   0 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CURRENT  JOBS: 

16.  Fbrwhcmareycw  waridng?  

(name  of  company) 

17.  Describe  company  in  terms  of  products  or  services.     SEE  INDUSTRY  CODE 

18.  Briefly  describe  your  job  in  terms  of  major  activities.    QOB  TITLE) 


19.       How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  work?(ENTER  ACTUAL  HOURS). 


0-9   1 

10-20   2 

21-30   3 

31-40   4 


20.       What  is  your  hourly  wage?  (Before  taxes,  and  include  tips,  bonuses,  and  commissions) 


21.       What  type  of  training,  if  any,  have  you  received  from  your  employer? 

Basic  Skills  (Math,  English,  Reading)  

Job  Related  

Apprenticeship  Training   


22.       Do  you  receive  tuition  re-imbursement  from  your  employer? 


MILITARY  SERVICE  STATUS: 


23.       What  branch  of  the  service  are  you  in? 


Navy..    —      2 

Air    Fnrrp      —  3 

Coast  Guard  «. — .     4 

M^nncsM««M»«— — «««tt«««««««— «»t>t««««»««»««— »m*»*«iii  — — — —  >■■■»■  » •  ■   ■  i  5 

Other  —  ..      7 


NOT  EMPLOYED,  BUT  LOOKING  FOR  WORK- 


24.       How  many  weeks  have  you  been  looking  for  a  job?. 


25.       Are  you  seeking  full-time  or  part-time  work? 


Full-time (35  or  more  hours  per  week)   1 

Part-time(34  or  less  hours  per  week)     2 

26.       What  have  you  done  during  the  last  four  weeks  to  find  work?  i 

Telephoned  or  wrote  to  an  employer    1 

Talked  (met  in  person)  with  an  employer   2 

Checked  the  help  wanted  ads     3 

Checked  with  public/private  employment  agencies   4 

Checked  with  friends/relatives     5  | 

Other  (please  describe)   -   6 

Nothing   7  ! 


I 

27.       Could  you  have  taken  a  job  last  week  if  you  had  been  offered  one? 


c 
c 

E 
E 

c 


NOT  WORKING/NOT  IN  SCHOOL/NOT  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE: 


28.       Why  are  you  not  currently  looking  for  work? 


Family  responsibilities,  child  care  problems  1 

Illness  or  Disability    2 

Discouraged  Goo  king  for  work  but  could  not  find  a  job)   3 

Lack  necessary  schooling  or  training    4 

Waiting  to  report  to  a  new  job  or  an  old  job  ,  5 

Waiting  to  report  to  military-   6 

Do  not  want  to  work  at  this  time    7 


29.       Do  you  intend  to  look  for  work  during  the  next  three  months? 


Yes  ~   1 

Maybe.-   2 

No   3 


30.       Do  you  need  assistance  with: 


Financial  aid  for  school—.  -  — .   l 

Finding  employment  ..   2 

Child  care  -    -  „  3 

School  or  training  program  -  —   4 

Other  (please  describe) — .   5 


No  assistance  needed  .........  .  6 


Craftsmanship- 

2000 

  -  -  -  


Job  Description 

POSITION: 

Craftsmanship  2000  Program  Administrator/Coordinator 

RESPONSIBLE  TO: 

President,  Craftsmanship  2000  Board  of  Directors 

EDUCATION: 

Minimum  of  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Master's  Degree  preferred 

CERTIFICATION: 

None 

EXPERIENCE 

•  minimum  of  three  years'  experience  in  similar  occupation; 

•  project  management  experience  (preferred); 

•  manufacturing  or  industrial  work  experience  (preferred); 

•  recent  experience  or  training  using  WordPerfect  (preferred);  and 

•  self-motivation  and  ability  to  work  with  minimum  supervision 

SKILLS 

•  organizational  skills 

•  excellent  interpersonal  skills,  especially  in  networking  and  collaborative  relationships  at 
all  levels 

•  ability  to  coordinate  design,  sequence,  and  structure  of  outcome-based  instruction 

•  ability  to  develop  and  supervise  the  completion  of  projects 

OTHER 

•  creativity  and  initiative 

•  familiarity  -with  educational  institutions  in  Tulsa  county  and  surrounding  area 

DEPENDABILITY 

•  work  evenings  or  weekends  when  responsibilities  require  it 

•  participate  in  a  variety  of  meetings  and  conferences  in  and  out  of  state 

PHYSICAL  STANDARDS 

•  ability  to  read,  research,  and  understand  various  materials  related  to  a  variety  of 
occupational  areas 

•  ability  to  travel  between  participating  organizations  and  work  with  instructors  in  shop 
settings 

•  ability  to  go  into  shops  and  classrooms  to  work  with  a  variety  of  instructors 
EMOTIONAL  EFFORT 

Extreme.  Frequent  deadlines  requiring  a  concentrated  effort.  Must  work  on  a  variety  of 
projects  with  a  wide  variety  of  personalities  and  commitment. 

Economic  Development 
Metropolitan  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
616  South  Boston 'Suite  100  •  Tulsa.  OK  74119- 1298 
(9 18)  585- 1201 '  (800)  624-6822 
Fax  (918)  585-8386 


PRIMARY  FUNCTION 

Coordinate  all  activities  of  the  Craftsmanship  2000  program,  including: 

•  liaison  with  the  Craftsmanship  2000  Board  of  Directors 

•  assist  Board  of  Directors  in  developing  Craftsmanship  2000  program 

•  coordinate  activities  of  Craftsmanship  2000  Task  Forces  (committees) 

•  facilitate  project  design  and  completion 

-    coordinate  curriculum  design,  development,  and  administration 


ESSENTIA!,  JOB  FUNCTIONS 

MAJOR  DUTIES 

1.  Assist  in  defining  needs,  establishing  program  goals,  and  formulating  policies  and 
procedures  for  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

2.  Work  with  the  Board  of  Directors  in  evaluating,  implementing,  and  administering 
policies  and  procedures. 

3.  Prepare  and  submit  reports  and  other  documents  as  needed. 

4.  Participate  in  Craftsmanship  2000  meetings  as  needed. 

5.  Attend  all  regular  special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

6.  Prepare  and  recommend  an  Operating  Budget  for  the  program  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

7.  Work  with  Marketing,  Finance,  and  Education  Task  Force  to  plan  and  direct  a 
program  for  the  marketing,  recruitment,  selection,  and  orientation  of  the  best 
qualified  participants  for  the  program. 

8.  Assist  in  screening,  interviewing,  and  verifying  credentials  of  apprenticeship 
applicants. 

9.  Assist  in  administering  the  educational  stipends  for  the  program  (teachers  and 
apprentices). 

10.  Work  with  educational  institutions  in  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  security 
of  comprehensive  student  progress  and  record  system. 

1 1 .  Keep  up-to-date  records  and  time  schedules  for  projects. 

12.  Plan  and  facilitate  meetings  as  required. 

13.  Review  and  edit  written  material  according  to  developed  format. 

14.  Maintain  an  inventory  of  supplies  and  materials  to  support  specifica  projects. 

15.  Serve  as  a  resource  person  for  technical  writers. 

16.  Maintain  verbal  and  written  communication  with  the  President  of  the 
Craftsmanship  2000  Board  of  Directors  and  all  parties  involved  in  Craftsmanship 
2000  regarding  status  of  projects  and  other  related  work. 

17.  Work  closely  with  all  Craftsmanship  2000  partners  to  accomplish  specific  goals  and 
objectives. 

1 8.  Maintain  and  improve  professional  competence  through  participation  in  professional 
activities. 

19.  Perform  such  other  duties  and  assume  such  other  responsibilities  as  may  be  required 
to  accomplish  the  essential  job  functions  as  directed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 


RELATIONSHIPS 

V  Internal  -  advise,  consult,  and  coordinate  with  instructors,  students,  and  Board  of 
Directors;  meet  with  staff  and  committees. 

V  External  —  work  with  government,  education,  business,  and  industry  in  development 
of  program  and  specific  projects. 

V  State  and  National  -  participate  in  state  and  national  associations  and  conferences 
related  to  apprenticeship  training. 

OTHER  JOB  FUNCTIONS 

1.  Complete  forms  related  to  attendance,  travel,  and  expenses. 

2.  Maintain  professional  dress  and  behavior  at  all  times. 

3.  Perform  such  other  duties  and  assume  such  other  responsibilities  as  directed  by  the 
President  of  the  Craftsmanship  2000  Board  of  Directors. 


(created  March  9, 1993) 


Kent  ISD   kent  career/technical  center 


1655  East  Beltline,  ME,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49505  /  (616)  364-8421 


TITLE: 


AREA-WIDE  PLACEMENT  SERVICES 
COORDINATOR 


(I)    4/3-  9 


POSITION  CLASSIFICATION: 


Professional:  Level  4/3 


QUALIFICATIONS 


REPORTS  TO: 


SUPERVISES: 


JOB  GOAL: 


1.  Must  have  a  Master's  degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university. 

2.  Must  hold  a  valid  Michigan  teaching 
certificate  and  have  full  or 
temporary  Vocational  Authorization. 

3.  Must  have  five  years  of  experience 
three  of  which  should  be  as  a 
successful  teacher,  and  two  years 
experience  in  business/ industry . 

4 .  Must  have  demonstrated  success 
in  relating  to  students  from  a 
variety  of  cultural,   ethnic  and 
socio-economic  backgrounds . 

5.  Must  have  some  knowledge  of  State 
and  Federal  Labor  Laws. 

6.  Must  possess  good  communication 
skills  and  be  able  articulate  with 
a  variety  people. 

Assistant  Director  for 
Career/Technical  Education. 

Such  Classified  staff  as  may  be 
assigned  to  the  position. 

To  assist  all  juniors  &  seniors 
throughout  Kent  County  by  providing 
job  placement  in  a  specified  Work- 
Based  learning  program  such  as: 
SHTWE,  Co-op,  internships /externships, 
and  apprenticeships  designated  by  their 
career  choice. 


PERFORMANCE  RESPONSIBILITIES: 


1.     Contacts  employers  to  identify  job  openings  for  part 
time  and  full  time  employment  such  as,  SHTWE,  Co-op 
internship/externships,  and  apprenticeships. 


2.     Imput  job  opening  data  into  computer  for  job  bank. 


Kent  ISD   kent  career/technical  center 


1655  East  Beltline,  M.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49505  /  (616)  364-8421 

3.  Follow  up  with  students  and  employers  on  job  referrals. 

4.  Visit  local  school  districts  and  talk  with  the  counselors 
about  operating  programs,  recruiting  students  and  student 
reguirements  for  participating  in  one  of  the  work-based 
learning  programs. 

5.  Follows  up  on  job  placements  as  per  state  guidelines  and 
coordinates  services  to  students  including  assistance 
with  job  duties. 

6.  Supervisors  and  coordinates  related  training  activities 
for  all  work-based  learning  programs. 

7.  Keeps  accurate  records  of  training  agreements,  training 
plans,   curriculum  records  and  work  time  sheets. 

8.  Reinforces  and  upgrades  students  employability  skills 
outcomes  with  students. 

9.  Meet  with  Kent  Skills  Center  staff  regularly  to  promote 
program  development  and  to  keep  staff  appraised  of  new 
job  openings. 

10.  Consults  and  acts  as  a  liaison  between  schools,  parents, 
governmental  agencies,  personnel,  participants  and  others 
concerned  with  the  programs . 

11.  Communicates  to  administrators  any  information  that  would 
be  of  concern  with  regard  to  all  aspects  of  the  program. 

12.  Responsible  for  writing  designated  outcomes  specific  to 
the  work-based  learning  program. 

13.  Responsible  for  scheduling  time  spent  in  constituent 
districts  and  time  spent  with  employers  as  well  as 
in  the  office  for  the  efficient  handling  of  assigned 
duties. 

14.  Responsible  for  being  computer  literate  to  perform  office 
duties . 

15.  Responsible  for  Setting  up  and  coordinating  county  wide 
committee  for  program  development. 

16.  Responsible  for  developing  brochure,  writing  articles, 
and  developing  curriculum  guide  for  the  work-based 
learning  programs. 

17.  Responsible  for  promoting  the  Applied  Technology 
Curriculum  to  local  districts  and  local  employers. 


Education  at  Work 


TOB  DESCRIPTION:  ProTech  Project  Coordinator 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:        The  project  coordinator  provides  and  coordinates 
overall  counseling,  guidance  and  support  for  ProTech  students,  at  school  and  in  the 
work  environment. 

REPORTS  TQ:  ProTech  Project  Director 

GENERAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  and  PROTECT  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  Provides  students  with  career  and  social  counseling  regarding  school,  work, 
and  college. 

2.  Prepares  students  for  world-of-work  through  individual  and  group  sessions. 

3.  Team  leader  and  coordinator  for  school/employer  ProTech  workgroups. 

4.  Insures  appropriate  communication  among  all  team  members. 

5.  Provides  crisis  intervention  when  necessary  for  student  at  school  and  work. 

6.  Develops  and  maintains  Personal  Growth  Plans  for  each  student. 

7.  Conducts  bi-weekly  meetings  with  each  student  for  update  &  review. 

8.  Conducts  monthly  meetings  with  supervisors  to  review  progress  at  work. 

9.  Conducts  weekly  meetings  with  school  team,  including  the  headmaster, 
ProTech  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  etc. 

10.  Reviews  and  collects  student  information  regarding  characteristics  and 
eligibility,  school  and  worksite  performance,  positive  and  negative  outcomes 
attributable  to  worksite  experiences,  etc. 

11.  Coordinates  recruitment,  selection  and  placement  of  new  ProTech  students. 

12.  Serves  as  member  of  ProTech  team,  participating  in  all  operational  meetings. 

13.  Participates  on  various  ProTech  workgroups  with  employers,  schools,  etc. 

14.  Serves  and  presents  as  a  representative  of  ProTech  at  various  functions  such 
as  seminars,  conferences,  etc. 

15.  Other  duties  as  assigned  by  Project  Director. 

DESIRED  QUALIFICATIONS: 

1.  Experience  working  in  counseling/support  setting  for  adolescents. 

2.  Strong  oral  and  written  communication  skills. 

3.  Strong  interpersonal  skills  indicating  an  ability  to  work  well  with  students, 
parents,  and  program,  hospital  and  school  personnel. 

4.  Ability  to  perform  multiple  and  varied  tasks  in  a  fast-paced  environment. 

5.  Strong  organizational  skills. 

6.  Masters  or  appropriate  baccalaureate  degree  with  a  minimum  of  four  years 
related  work  experience. 
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Project  ProTech,  Boston  Private  Industry  Council.  2  Oliver  Street.  Boston,  MA  02109 
Telephone  (6 17)  423-3755  Fax  (617)  423-1041 


APPENDIX  C: 
A  GLOSSARY 
OF 

PROGRAM  TYPES 
AND  TERMS 


all  students 

•  male  and  female  students  from  a  broad  range  of  backgrounds  and  circumstances; 

•  includes  disadvantaged  students,  students  from  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  or  cultural  backgrounds,  students 
with  disabilities,  school  dropouts,  students  with  limited  English  proficiency,  and  academically  talented 
students. 

alternative  schooling  programs 

•  responsibility  and  accountability  for  dropout  recovery; 

•  remediation  and  case-managed  social  services  to  get  youth  into  a  school-to-career  pathway, 
career  academies 

•  school- within-a-school  program  ranging  from  two  to  four  years; 

•  generally  focus  on  developing  the  skills  of  at-risk  students  in  an  occupational  cluster; 

•  school-based  with  strong  links  with  employers; 

•  usually  offer  summer  jobs  and  brief  internships  during  the  school  year; 

•  offer  small  classes  with  individual  attention; 

•  emphasize  a  strong  applied  academic  curriculum. 

cooperative  education 

•  classroom  instruction  with  structured,  paid  work  experience  in  a  related  occupational  field; 

•  students  earn  high  school  credit  while  on  the  job; 

•  jobs  secured  by  written  cooperative  agreements  between  schools  and  employers; 

•  no  specified  integration  between  classroom  activity  and  work  experience. 

middle  college  high  schools 

•  collaborations  between  high  schools  and  community  colleges  to  prevent  students  with  college  potential 
from  dropping  out; 

•  connect  high  school  students  with  community  college  facilities  and  resources; 

•  offer  small  classes  and  individual  attention  with  strong  emphasis  on  career  development: 

•  focus  is  on  academic  rather  than  vocational  curriculum; 

•  internships  offered  to  students  within  their  field  of  choice. 

nontraditional  careers  or  occupations 

•  for  women,  fields  that  have  been  traditionally  occupied  by  men,  e.g 
electronics,  drafting,  construction,  metalworking; 

•  for  men,  fields  that  have  been  traditionally  occupied  by  women,  e.g 
design,  cosmetology. 
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.  automotive  technology,  carpentry. 
.  health  occupations,  fashion/interior 


pre-apprenticeship 

•  work,  preparation  model  housed  in  vocational  programs; 

•  students  enter  into  a  registered  apprenticeship  slot  in  their  industry  of  choice  in  senior  year  and  continue 
after  graduation; 

•  students  maintain  part-time  job  during  senior  year. 

Tech  Prep 

•  links  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  with  two  years  of  college  or  technical  school,  in  an  articulated,  se- 
quenced curriculum; 

•  leads  to  an  associate's  degree; 

•  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  take  advanced  technical  courses  at  the  high  school  level  and  receive  col- 
lege credit  upon  completion; 

•  strong  applied  academic  focus; 

•  may  have  limited  work  experience  component. 

technical-vocational  magnets 

•  specialized  schools  operating  vocational  or  occupational  programs  of  study,  often  with  co-op  programs; 

•  amount  of  work  experience  and  degree  of  academic-occupational  integration  varies  with  industry  and 
school  structure; 

•  may  offer  college  preparation  program  or  have  formalized  articulation  agreements  with  post-secondary 
institutions. 

youth  apprenticeship 

•  employers  provide  paid  work  experience  and  guided  worksite  learning; 

•  schools  integrate  academic  with  vocational  learning; 

•  school  and  workplace  learning  are  coordinated  and  integrated; 

•  programs  articulate  high  school  and  postsecondary  learning  and  are  at  least  two  years  in  duration; 

•  completers  receive  widely  recognized  credentials  of  both  academic  and  occupational  skill  mastery. 

other  career  development  programs  and  resources 

•  career  exploration  and  job  shadowing  experiences — starting  in  the  middle  school  years; 

•  preparation  of  an  individualized  career  development  and  educational  plan,  which  is  adjustable  to  incorpo- 
rate subsequent  courses,  part-time  jobs,  internships,  etc.; 

•  job  readiness  and  pre-employment  training; 

•  understandable,  accurate  career  information. 
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Massachusetts  Regional  Employment  Boards  (various  locations)  32 

Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  (Boston,  MA)  32,  44 

Massachusetts  Vocational-Technical  Curriculum  Resource  Center  (Lexington,  MA)  31 

Metro-Tech  Vocational  Institute  (Phoenix,  AZ)  16 

Middlesex  Community  College  (Bedford  and  Lowell,  MA)  31,  33 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools  (Milwaukee,  WI)  19 

Minuteman  Science-Technology  High  School  and  Adult  Career  Center 

(Lexington,  MA)  10,  15,  17,31 

MVOTEC  (Merrimack  Valley  Occupational  and  Tech-Prep  Educators  Collaborative) 

(Lawrence,  MA)  22 

Nathan  Hale  High  School  (Seattle,  WA)  18,  48 

National  Academies  of  Boston  (Boston,  MA)  27,  32 

National  Academy  Foundation  (New  York,  NY)  27,  49 

New  Castle  County  Vocational  School  District  (Wilmington,  DE)  43 

see  also  Howard  High  School  of  Technology 

New  Ways  Workers  (San  Francisco,  CA,  Sebastopol,  CAand  other  locations)  10,  18,  28 

New  York  Working  (New  York,  NY)  35 

Oakland  Unified  School  District  Career  Academies  (Oakland,  CA)   17,  26,  42 
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PaCE  (Professional  and  Community  Experiences)  (Fort  Collins,  CO)   16,  46 

Partners  in  Business  (Weymouth,  MA)  10,  19 

Pasadena  Graphic  Arts  Academy  (Pasadena,  CA)  8,  33,  35 

Pennsylvania  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program  (York,  PA  and  other  locations  in  PA)  7,  8,  46 

Philadelphia  Consortium  (Philadelphia,  PA)  41 

Philadelphia  Education  for  Employment  (Philadelphia,  PA)  9,  44,  46 

Philadelphia  High  School  Academies,  Inc.  (Philadelphia,  PA)  16,  25,  39,  42,  46 

Polaroid  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program  (Cambridge,  MA) 

see  Rindge  School  of  Technical  Arts 

Portland  Leaders  Roundtable  (Portland,  OR)  41 

Portland  Public  Schools  (Portland,  OR)   26,  45,  48 

see  also  Business-Education  Compact,  Region  2  Regional  Workforce  Quality  Council, 

Roosevelt  Renaissance  2000 
Project  COFFEE  (Co-Operative  Federation  for  Educational  Experiences) 

(Oxford,  MA)  19,  27,47 

Project  Draft  (Metropolitan  Detroit,  MI)  33 

ProTech  (Boston,  MA)  9,  20,  22,  24,  26,  27,  45,  49,  56-57 

Region  2  Regional  Workforce  Quality  Council 

(Washington  and  Multinomah  Counties,  OR)   10,  43,  45,  46,  62-63 

see  also  Business-Education  Compact,  Portland  (OR)  Public  Schools 

Rindge  School  of  Technical  Arts  (Cambridge,  MA)  19,  26,  33 

Rochester  School-to- Work  Transition  Initiative  (Rochester,  NY)  16,  26,  49 

Roosevelt  Renaissance  2000,  Roosevelt  High  School  (Portland,  OR)  7,  10,  28,  46 

see  also  Portland  (OR)  Public  Schools 
S.C.O.P.E.  (Student  Career  Opportunity  Paths  in  Education) 

(Veradale,  WA)  7,  15,  21,  31,  38,  48 

Sequoia  Electronics  and  Computer  Academies  (Redwood  City,  CA)   17 

Shawsheen  Valley  Technical  High  School  (Billerica,  MA)  7,  24 

Siemens  Apprenticeship  Program  (Raleigh,  NC  and  other  locations  in  the  US)  34,  36,  49 

Smithtown  High  School  (Smithtown,  NY)  46 

South  Seattle  Community  College  (Seattle,  WA)  28,  32 

Springfield  Technical  Community  College  (Springfield,  MA)  33 

Tulare  County  School-to- Work  Transition  Project  (Visalia,  CA)  23 

Upper  Cape  Cod  Vocational  Technical  School  (Bourne,  MA)  28,  31 

Washington  County  School-To- Work  Partnership  (West  Bend,  WI) 

see  West  Bend  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program 

West  Bend  Youth  Apprenticeship  Program  (West  Bend,  WI)  23,  26,  42,  43,  45,  48,  58-61 

West  Springfield  High  School  (West  Springfield,  MA)   16 
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Westfield  Vocational  Technical  High  School  (Westfield,  MA)  34 

Worcester  Career  Beginnings  (Worcester,  MA)  28 

Workforce  Silicon  Valley  (San  Jose,  CA)  41 
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School  to  Work  Transition  101  Summer  Street,  Third  Floor 

101  Summer  Street,  Fourth  Floor  Boston,  MA  02110-1203 
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Phone:  617-292-5100 

Phone:  617-451-5130  Fax:  617-292-5105 

Fax:  617-451-1291  Email:  eweisstein@youth.bssc.org 
Email:  info@stw.bssc.org 


